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and a half inches in diameter, and sub- 
divide the edge into thirty parts, marking 
the divisions with a lead-pencil, after which 
-sew the bent springs, one on each lead- 
pencil mark. On the upper end the springs 
are sewed inside the hoop at regular inter- 







Cashmere Shawl draped 
Manila 


Av old-fashioned square cashmere shawl, 
or two three-cornered shawls, may be used 
for this mantilla, and they may be orna- 





serves for that of the mantilla. 


nered ones. The illustration is 
made of a shawl a yard and 
three-quarters square, In order 
to make the mantilla lay both 
three-cornered pieces in a deep 
upward pleat in the middle of the 
back, by fastening < on @ in the 
diagram reduced to one-sixteenth 
of the full size, Fig. 
60, Supplement, and 
then laying the stuff 
along the dotted 
line so that it shall 
make a pleat, widen- 
ing toward the un- 
deredge. See Fig. 
2. The three-cor- 
nered piece designed for the under part is laid in a box-pleat at each 
side of the back, while the front remains smeoth, after which bind 
it in a belt of cashmere and stiff lining, which. is fastened in front by 
means of hooks and eyes. In the part d for the cape sew 
in a shoulder pleat about two inches and a half from the middle on 
each side, and join the cape with a revers of black gros grain and 
silk lining, which is arranged from Figs. 1 and 2, or from the pat- 





Fig. 1.—Bac ror Tatrinc.—Open. 


For pattern and description see ae, 
No. XV., Figs. 54 and 55. 


mented with embroidery, fringe, or lace. 
If the shawls are trimmed, the trimming 
If a square 
shawl is used, cut it into two three-cor- 
















Fig. 1.—Worx Bac. 


vals. 
fourteen inches long for the handles, cover 
the place where the springs are set on in- 


Having arranged two springs each 


side the upper hook by sewing 
over them a smaller hook with 
overcast stitches. For the bag 
take a bias strip of cashmere or 
silk thirty-two inches long and 
eight inches wide, join the ends, 
gather one. side to correspond 
to the pasteboard piece, hem the 
other side an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and sew 
another seam along 
near the first for a 
shirr. _Then fasten “ 
the bag inside the Fig. 2 
frame-work by over- 
seaming the gath- 
ered side to the 
edge of the pasteboard bottom. On the inside and outside of the 
pasteboard paste a piece of material of the requisite size. The 
seam is covered with a fine silk cord. Silk cord and tassels are 
run through the shirr in the upper part of the bag, and serve for 
drawing it together. ‘The bag should be made of some pretty, 
bright-colewet i 
that will contrast 





-—Bac ror Tattrinc.—Ctosep. 


For a ~ and gota see Sorina, 
No , Figs. 54 and 55. 





tern for Waist with Revers in Supple- 
ment to Harper's Bazar, Vol. IL., 
No. 6. For fastening the cape sew 
hooks and eyes on the ends of the re- 
vers, and arrange a bow of black gros 
grain. 


Work Bag. 

Tus bag has a frame-work of nar- 
row steel springs worked oyer with 
filoselle silk, and is completed with a 
silk bag. Take one steel spring six- 
teen inches long, and thirty springs 
each six and a half 
inches long, sew over 
the end of each 
spring a piece of lin- 
en tape, and work 
over it in the man- 
ner shown by Fig. 2 
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For éesign see Supplement, No. XVIL, Fig. 57. 





Fig. 2. 


Manner oF CovertInG STEEL Spring ror Work Bac. 


with reddish-brown filoselle silk; the longest steel spring 
must have the ends left without working, and be bent into a 
circle by sewing the ends closely together, after which they 
are worked over with the silk. With little pincers bend 
each of the shorter pieces in the form given by Fig. 57, Sup- 
plement. Instead of steel springs split reeds may be ‘used, 
in which case they must be soaked in hot water before bend- 
ing. They must, of course, be bent before being worked 
over with the silk. Cut a circular piece of pasteboard six 
























well with the dark 
silk with which the 
steel springs or reeds 
should be wound, as, 
for instance, blue or 
cherry. ‘The model 
is of French blue 
gros grain, the 
springs being wound 
with reddish-brown 
filoselle silk. The 
handles may also be 
trimmed with bows 
and ruches of rib- 
bon of the same col- 
or as the bag. 


Fig. 1.—CasHMERE SHAWL DRAPED 4S A MANTILLA.—FRont. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 60. 


Fig. 2.—CAsHMERE SHAWL DRAPED AS A MANTILLA.—BACK, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Fig. 60. 
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VABLE ETIQUETTE. 
LUNCHEON. 
HE luncheon, which the etymologists would 
persuade us is derived from clutch or clunch, 
and should be consequently spelled clutcheon 
or cluncheen, meaning simply a handful of 
food, has lost much of its primitive significa- 
tion. The modern luncheon is no longer re- 
garded by those who know how to live as a 
mere sop to be thrown to that hungry Cerberus 
of the stomach, the appetite, with the view of 
quieting only for a moment its growlings, but a 
deliberate, satisfying meal. 

The modern luncheon of our people is the 
dejeuner @ la fourchette—the breakfast with a 
fork—of the French, 

* —What a breakfast! Oh, not like your ghost 
Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea and toast.” 

Under the old name of luncheon most thriv- 
ing and well-regulated families daily sit down 
to the Frenchman’s dejeuner a la fourchette. 
When the first breakfast, which we suppose 
and recommend to be a light farinaceous one 
of bread or hominy, with milk, tea, or coffee, 
has been taken at eight in the morning, the 
more substantial second or luncheon should be 
eaten about four hours or so afterward, say at 
twelve or half past twelve o’clock. The inter- 
val, however, between two solid meals can be 
prolonged to six hours. 

It is customary to make the luncheon serve 
the double purpose of a second breakfast for 
the grown-up members of the family, and an 
early dinner for the children and servants. It 
is essential that the young should eat their 
main repast early in the day, for if it were 
postponed until its close, they would be con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of going to sleep 
with a full stomach. The attempt to keep a 
child awake beyond his natural hour for repose 
is seldom practicable, and always cruel. At 
the same time, if by any mischance or bad 
management he is gorged with food at a late 
hour, it is hardly safe to put him to bed. 
There is no more frequent cause of the serious 
and sudden ailments of children than yielding 
to the somnolency of satiety. 

Thrifty housekeepers often make the lunch- 
eon out of the remains of the previous day’s 
dinner. This, however, can be carried too 
far, for it must be borne in mind that no ré- 
chauffé or rehash has the nutritious qualities of 
a fresh dish. Growing children should not be 
restricted to vapid remnants, but occasionally, 
at least, be regaled with newly-cooked and 
juicy meat. The luncheon is apt to be made 
of a disproportionate quantity of dessert and 
sweets. ‘These are often used by well-meaning 
thrift to piece out the natural scantiness of a 
meal composed of the leavings of the day be- 
fore. Plain puddings and pastry, when kept in 
proper subordination to the more nutritious diet 
of meat and vegetables, will injure no one, man 
or child, but they are superfluities, and should 
never be allowed to take the place of neces- 
saries, 

Of late years the luncheon, or dejewner a la 
Sourchette, has been dignified by its formal rec- 
ognition by society as a ceremonious repast. 
Our men of business are too sparing of their 
time to give an hour pledged to trade to the 
delights of a social breakfast. They accord- 
ingly content themselves with ‘‘slings” and 
*chowder,” which can be gulped down in a 
breath, without the loss of a rise or fall of a 
Wall Street fraction. The formal breakfast or 
lunch is more especially the feast of literary 
men, fashionable women, and other idlers. At 
their “receptions” our dames generally serve 
up chocolate and cakes. Tea, and bouillon in 
cups, which is simply beef broth, are also occa- 
sionally proffered to the most intimate friends. 
We are sorry to learn that the wine and diqueur 
decanters are beginning to circulate with un- 
usual freedom at these gatherings of the gentler 
sex, though unprovoked to indulgence by the 
example of the grosser instincts of man. 

There is much less formality in the serving 
of a lunch than a dinner. It is seldom in this 
country, though generally in France, composed 
of several courses. The whole repast, what- 
ever it may be, is set before the guest at the 
same time. When one or two only are to 
partake of the meal a tray is served, but when 
more the whole table is spread, but every thing 
to be eaten ordinarily appears upon it. 

The wedding, or formal official breakfast, is 
a stereotyped affair cast in the moulds of the 
confectioner and restaurateur, It is little else 
than the fashionable ball supper, lighted up by 
day instead of gas light, and is composed, like 
it, of stewed oysters, galantines, mayonnaise 
of fowl, cold game, ices, pyramids, and all the 
nicknackeries of confectionery. 

The proper costume at wedding and formal 
breakfasts, as at all festivals before dinner, is a 
morning dress. The gentlemen should wear 
frock-coats and light vests and trowsers, and 
the dames their usual morning visiting drapery. 
The male visitor ordinarily enters the drawing- 
room with his hat in his hand, and the female 





will always, unless very intimate, present her- 
self with her bonnet on her head. The guests 
take their places with all the ceremony of a 
formal banquet. ‘The bride and bridegroom 
always have the precedence in the procession 
to the refreshment-room, and others take their 
position according to rank and age. ‘The cay- 
alier, in escorting his dame, should always give 
her his right arm. 





FAMILY DISSIMILARITY. 


T is quite a mistake to suppose that the sev- 
eral offspring of the same parents must nec- 
essarily resemble each other. The mutual like- 
ness is occasionally, no doubt, very strong, but 
this is more apt to be physical than either moral 
or intellectual. The apparent resemblances, 
moreover, are oftener due to conformity of edu- 
cation and habits of life than to original simili- 
tude of organization, The ‘‘ ways” or the man- 
ners of two of the same family may be like 
enough, while there is a very wide divergence 
between their characters, In certain imitative 
and acquirable qualities—as the gait, action, 
and tone of voice—the similarity is generally 
very strong, while in the innate attributes of in- 
telligence and moral force there is seldom much 
agreement. 

Take the historic family of the Bonapartes. 
What variety of character the different mem- 
bers have exhibited! At what a height does 
Napoleon rise above the others! and with all 
the likeness of feature between him and Jerome, 
who can trace in the imperial genius of the one 
any family resemblance to the humble capacity 
of the other? How unlike are the conquering 
Napoleon and the timid Lucien! Retreating 
to the green fields and woods of England, the 
elder brother is content to record in weak verse 
the deeds of Charlemagne, while the ambition 
of the younger is not even satisfied with en- 
circling his more victorious brows with that 
emperor’s crown. 

Where is the likeness between the feeble Earl 
of Chatham, the incompetent commander of the 
fatal Walcheren expedition, and his younger 
brother, William Pitt, who, Prime Minister at 
the age of twenty-two years, steadily governed 
England during the most perilous period of her 
history ? 

Sir Walter Scott had a brother who emigrated 
to Canada, and passed among its pioneers a 
sturdy life of labor in clearing and cultivating 
forest lands. There is no reason to suppose 
that he would have preferred, in common with 
the genius of his family, the companionship of 
the Muses and the pursuit of literature. Keats, 
too, had a brother, who, coming to this country, 
engaged in trade, the success of which was not 
interrupted by any distracting poetical sympa- 
thies. 

Great injustice is often done, and serious 
errors constantly made, in the education of the 
young, by presuming upon family resemblances. 
How difficult it is to persuade ordinary persons 
that, where one member of a family is corrupt, 
the whole is not necessarily tainted! It is not 
only possible for the genius and fool, the saint 
and sinner, to be born of the same parents, but 
it is found to be frequently the case. Parents 
and teachers should bear this fact of family dis- 
similarity constantly in mind, and modify their 
systems of training accordingly. It is absurd 
to bring up the children of the same father and 
mother as if made by nature physically, intel- 
lectually, and morally alike. Weakness and 
strength of any kind should not be treated as if 
one and the same; and the first duty of those 
who have the control of the education of the 
young should be to investigate the natural dis- 
position of each, 

Some pretend to fix with precision the he- 
reditary influence. It is said that children in- 
herit rather the qualities of their grand than 
those of their immediate parents, and that the 
first child has more exclusively the peculiar 
attributes of one progenitor, either male or fe- 
male, and the rest of the offspring a more equal 
combination of the characteristics of all. There 
being so many persons, and those at a far re- 
move, from whom the children are supposed to 
derive their peculiarities of organization, it is 
almost impossible, however desirable it might 
be, to study them in their origin. The only 
practicable plan to pursue is to observe closely 
the development of each child’s character, and 
adapt the education to the differences which we 
shall be sure to discover. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f Just a Bittle ant. 


Y DEAR JABEZ,—It was a pleasant 
walk we had the other afternoon, but I 
wonder if you remarked the observation of the 
poor old apple-woman at the corner of Fifty- 
ninth Street. I saw her little child playing 
near her, and I rallied her and said, ‘‘ Come, 
now, that is a young apple-merchant, eh ?” 

It was certainly not a very witty remark ; but 
the woman looked at me, and I assure you there 
were tears in her eyes, and she said: 

* Ah, Sir, he'll be no merchant at all, at all,” 

Llooked at her inquiringly, and she continued, 
touching her forehead gently: 





| 





“Poor boy! he’s just a little wanting, Sir; 
just a little.” 

It was a moment's talk, and you were eating 
an apple and looking out for the gay carriages, 
so I suppose that you did not hear it, But 
when you asked me why I was so silent, and I 
put you off with some careless answer, it was 
really because I was thinking of the poor little 
boy who would never be a merchant at all, at 
all, because he was “‘ just a little wanting.” 

In the midst of my meditations why was it 
that my eyes suddenly fell upon Slenderkin, 
who was driving a handsome horse, and who 
presented a fine air of affluence and ease? At 
the same moment you ejaculated, ‘‘That’s a 
pretty fellow to be driving fast horses!” ‘The 
truth is, that the horse was not his: and you 
knew it; and I knew it; and every one of his 
acquaintance knew it; and they all screwed up 
their eyes when he trotted by, and some smiled, 
and some sneered—I don’t believe that one 
sighed—and they said to each other, ‘*'There 
goes a pig down stream.” It was not an ele- 
gant remark, but I am sorely afraid that it was 
curiously apposite. 

What is the difficulty with Slenderkin? He 
is a pleasant young fellow, with agreeable man- 
ners, He has no naughty habits—at least so 
far as I know. He does not gamble. I have 
heard him refuse to ‘‘take a drink” at @even 
o'clock in the morning, and “just for bitters” 
at five in the afternoon. His father left him a 
small sum of money, which might have served 
at least as a capital or a reserve. He has tried 
twenty things, in a vague way; but he could 
not get hold, as we say; it was as if his fingers 
were all thumbs. He studied a little; he tried 
law a little; he went into the dry-goods trade 
a little; he turned to groceries for a time; he 
studied divinity ; of course he went to the gold- 
room; he has been a small broker; I don’t 
know what he has not been or done, and here 
he is at forty driving a horse which every body 
knows js not his, because every body knows that 
he has not the money to buy one. As we passed 
old Llewes Hunx do you know what extraor- 
dinary thing happened? He jerked his finger 
over his shoulder in the direction of Slenderkin, 
and said, with a tone of ineffable contempt, 
“That fellow is just a little wanting!” He 
echoed the words of the old apple-woman. He 
meant to express, but in the bitterest, not in 
the tenderest way, his conviction that Slender- 
kin was an idiot. 

Since that day, my dear Jabez, I have 
thought a great deal of the old woman's re- 
mark reproduced by Mr. Hunx; and I am ap- 
palled to find how horribly general the applica- 
tion may be. There is old Hunx himself. No- 
thing can surpass the air of magnificent supe- 
riority with which he spoke of Slenderkin. 
You might have fancied the two men to be 
of different orders of the creation. But when 
I think of a truly generous, upright, simple 
man, anxious to help every body, and living in 
the happiness. of others, when I reflect upon 
that truly virtuous life of old Herbert’s which, 
“like seasoned timber, never gives,” of that 
life which many a man whom Hunx despises 
daily lives, I remember the old apple-woman, 
and I say, he’ll never be such a man at all, at 
all; he’s just a little wanting. 

Or there is Claudio—and how strange that 
men so radically different should suggest each 
other!—Claudio of the tender heart, of the 
sympathetic soul, of the pure and gentle life. 
I believe you know Claudio. His studio is 
easily found, and how I wish that fame could 
easily find it! It is not far from Broadway, 
but you might suppose it to be in the remot- 
est recesses of the Himalaya Mountains, No- 
body comes—nobody buys. The good Claudio 
watches for the current taste and tries to grat- 
ify it. Sometimes I go to his room, and he 
says, gayly, ‘‘I am studying the fashions in 
painting, but I can’t understand them.” I say 
he tries hard to do what he thinks the public 
wants, but the public never does want it. 
Meanwhile where shall I match Claudio? If 
I have a small party of the choicest people I 
know at my little rooms—for I can never have 
a large one—it is not complete without Clau- 
dio, and we all know it. He comes early and 
he stays late, and whether he says much or 
little, his coming is like sunshine, and we can 
spare every body and every thing better than 
Claudio. 

Sometimes when he can not come and does 
not tell the reason, we all know it quite as well 
as if he did, and it is a very sorry party that 
evening. It is some little harder pinch of poy- 
erty than usual that keeps him away, and we 
sit and talk of Claudio, and devise impracti- 
cable plans of relief, You know him, Jabez, 
and therefore you know how much talent he 
has, and how he deserves success, and how he 
enjoys the smallest ray of it, and how patiently 
he struggles to secure it. And after we have 
considered him at length, as it were, in Com- 
mittee, somebody always says: ‘* What a hard 
fate it is! With a character so lovely, with 
ways so endearing, with such industry and pa- 
tience and taste for his art! There is just a 
little wanting!” And the rest of us shake our 
heads sadly and agree. 

It is the same with Melodio the poet. He 
comes and reads me his verses, and I really 
think he disproves Mrs. Browning's assertion 





that poets never read their own verses to their 
worth, They are very sweet performances ; 
and when I say so, with a kind of good-natured 
impatience, he whips out a volume of some- 
body else’s poetry who is famous, or he reads 
me some fair stanzas in the last number of my 
favorite magazine, and then comes the old ques- 
tion, ‘‘Isn’t mine as good as that?” ‘Then he 
begins again, and I listen again, and it sounds 
very pleasantly. ‘'Them’s fine words,” an old 
Vermonter said when I tried him once with 
some of your modern poetry—and I am on the 
very edge of saying so to Melodio. And when 
he turns upon me and asks, “Now, Mr. Bach- 
elor, as a friend, will you not point out to me 
the faults of these verses?” I am at my wit's 
end. I know of no faults, ‘Them’s fine 
words,” and the measure is all right, and the 
grammar is unexceptionable, and there is no 
obscurity, and the rhymes are good, and the 
ideas are satisfactory—it is desperately, hope- 
lessly immaculate; and when Melodio asks, in 
that earnest, pathetic tone, ‘‘ Won't you point 
out the defects?” if I say that I don’t perceive 
any, the misery of the situation is, that when he 
presses in upon me with the question that logic- 
ally follows, “‘ Why then do editors and publish- 
ers always refuse my offerings?” I am forced 
to say the most disagreeable thing ofall, which 
is, that I suppose they don’t think the faultless 
verses to be poetry. Indeed, the cleverest edi- 
tor in the city—of course there is no need of 
further specification—once said to me that Me- 
lodio wanted only just a little of being a poet. 

* Yes, and when the electric telegraph wire 
needs just a little—say an inch—of connecting 
in one continuous line around the globe, the 
continuity wholly fails. When the stout ship, 
a three-decker, a galleon, a man-of-war, with 
loftily rising decks, and tier above tier of 
frowning guns—how is it that Mr. Everett de- 
scribed Webster on the night before his famous 
Haynes speech?—the mighty ammiral itself 
wants just a little, only a seam’s breadth of be- 
ing absolutely water-tight, the great ship sinks 
and disappears. Or your lungs, my dear Ja- 
bez, want just a little of being sound. Fare- 
well, then—what message for wife and child? 
Or your dear little grandson, far on in some fu- 
ture day, wants just a little of perceiving his 
small centre of gravity, and oh, woe! bang goes 
the little man upon his curly little head! That 
just a little, dear Jabez, seems to be the whole. 
It is like that perplexing proposition of my 
younger years, that a horse having four legs, 
and losing the two hind ones, has fore-legs still. 
If the exact grain is essential to the efficacy of 
the medicine, and the doctor wants just a little 
of that grain, he may make something, but not 
the medicine he wanted. 

And, my dear Jabez, would just the little 
that is wanting in the other cases, which are 
not chemical, merely complete the character or 
wholly change it? If our gentle Claudio should 
have the one drop of genius more, or of talent, 
or of knack, or of whatever it is, and instantly 
become famous and sought; if his studio were 
the most fashionable of resorts; if it were nec- 
essary to the highest ton to have a Claudio upon 
your walls; if dealers contended at fabulous 
rates for his next work, and in his luxurious 
coupé Mr. and Mrs. Claudio drove from dinner 
to dinner, and from ball to ball; if his face were 
painted and photographed and moulded by ev- 
ery body who could get a chance; if the mail 
staggered under the weight of the applications 
for his autograph; if beautiful women waited 
to see him pass, and thoughtless women sent 
him notes of admiration, and all women praised 
him—should I still have Claudio at my little 
parties, and should we all remember his sunny 
smile and his cheerful sympathy like a benedic- 
tion? Might not the just a little that was 
wanting prove to be the drop too much ? 

I remember once walking through the con- 
servatory of an old friend that was full of all 
kinds of rare and exquisite plants, many of them 
in magnificent blossom, and all of them remark- 
able. Suddenly he opened the door into a room 
very much cooler, and there stood the most lus- 
trous and splendid plant of all in full flower. 
“This is my Koh-i-noor,” he said, ‘‘ my jewel 
of jewels; but we must keep it separate, for if 
the temperature were just a little higher it would 
instantly droop and wither.” Is Claudio that 
plant? Is Melodio? Could they bear the just 
a little more with all that it would bring, all 
that it would imply ? 

I don’t know, my dear Jabez, and I can nev- 
er try. But if I could I am very sure that I 
should, We sit in my little room and discuss 
him. What is it that he wants just a little? 
What is it that would bring all the rest? A 
little money would not doit. A little fashion 
would not do it. But here is my old friend, 
who has fought his great battle of life with un- 
renowned heroism, who has had horrible priva- 
tions and sorrows, but who is the noblest and 
sweetest of men; and as I think of him I recall 
the words of the old apple-woman as her poor 
little grandson gazes vacantly into her face: 
** Ah, Sir! he’ll be no merchant at all, at all: 
he’s just a little wanting, just a little.” God 
bless him, my good woman—at least he will 
never be a knave; and who of us is not, in some 
other way, just a little wanting ? 

Your friend, 
An OLD BacHExor. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WALKING DRESSES. 


LACK silk suits constitute almost a uniform 
dress for street wear during the cool days 
of late spring and early summer. At a fashion- 
able opening a few days since ten ladies out of 
twelve wore black gros grain short dresses made 
with two skirts and belted mantilla or basque, or 
else one skirt much flounced and a puffed casaque. 
These were not ladies of any special age, but of 
all ages, and both married and single. Their 
bonnets were either small straws covered with 
flowers, or else black lace with a spirited aigrette 
at the back, and a coronet of white marguerites 
or of pond lilies, or perhaps shaded roses for the 
very youthful or the very dark. ‘This fancy for 
elegant black suits wi!i continue to be seen later 
in the season in the many grenadine and Cham- 
bery gauzes that are now being made up in 
the manner frequently described in these col- 
umns, 

An inexpensive trimming for the straight 
flounces of summer poplins and silk is made 
by cutting the edges very smoothly and ravel- 
ing them from haif an inch to an inch in depth, 
making a light feathery fringe. This is much 
admired on narrow box-pleated ruffles of thick 
gros grain, and costs much less than satin bind- 
ings or guipure. A pretty idea is to place be- 
neath flounces of light Trish poplin silk flounces 
of a contrasting or harmonious color, raveled in 
the same way—for instance, a pearl-colored pop- 
liri has four flounces lined, as it were, with violet 
silk flounces, the silk appearing only at the fringed 
ends, where the two colors blend together. A 
pongee for half mourning has black flounces be- 
neath its own of dark gray. 

Correspondents continue to ask about the 
length of tunics and over-skirts. Very short 
and very long over-skirts are both stylishly 
worn. Young ladies of slender figure wear ex- 
tremely short bouffant upper skirts, puffed and 
looped in the most intricate manner, not one- 
half the length of the under-skirt, and little more 
than the peplums illustrated on another page. 
Ladies inclined to stoutness wear quite long over 
dresses, not much puffed or trimmed, but simply 
looped on the lower edge to disclose the trimming 
of the skirt beneath. One essential thing is that 
the front width of the upper skirt, if there be a 
front width, must be perfectly flat and smooth. 
To effect this modistes place tapes at the side 
seams to tie behind beneath the skirt, drawing 
back the front width. 

Costumes that will be pleasant to wear in hot 
weather consist merely of a short dress with 
round skirt—that is, even at the bottom and just 
touching the floor—and a peplum in panier puffs 
attached to a belt, so that it may be worn or left 
off at pleasure. These are suitable for the street 
without a mantle. 

Short jaunty jackets, with just enough fullness 
to make them hang separate from the figure, 
complete stylish suits for small slender ladies. 
One can scarcely go amiss in fitting them, as 
there is but the shoulder-seam and that beneath 
the arms, provided they are short enough. They 
do not extend more ~ foo an inch or two below 
the belt, the edges resting on the sash loops be- 
neath. If long enough to slope over the hips 
they become dowdy and old-fashioned at once. 
They are made with or without sleeves, with 
broad sailor collar, the front buttoned, and are 
straight at the bottom, or else with revers at the 
neck and waist in front fastened by a single but- 
ton, also with revers in the back to disclose the 
upper loops of a sash. Others are trimmed down 
the centre of the back, and have mantilla fronts 
worn beneath a belt. These simple little wraps 
are greatly in vogue at present for all materials, 
from Spanish linen to rich silks, and they are 
commended to ladies of faulty figures with round 
shoulders or flat chests. 

Fancy casaques of black silk have vest fronts 
of green or violet silk, and long pointed skirt, 
like a gentleman’s dress-coat. Frills or plisses 
of flat pleats alternately of satin and gros grain, 
or poplin and silk, foulard and poult de soie, are 
used for trimming handsome suits. The fan 
bows so much worn and the wide looped sashes 
are shown with peplums on another page. 

Spanish linen suits of the pale unbleached hue 
are prettily trimmed with bias bands of the same, 
with coral-colored braid appearing at each edge 
like a cord. 

Two summer costumes, the first of the season, 
appeared on the Avenue one bright May morn- 
ing, and were more admired than others that cost 
more money. A graceful blonde wore a round 
skirt of striped blue and white percale untrimmed. 
Upper skirt of solid blue percale, with apron 
front and puffed back, bordered with a four-inch 
rufle in pleats headed by a bias band of the 
stripes of the skirt. Short ruffled basque with 
belt and wide sash of the skirt material. Linen 
sailor collar. White straw hat wound with a 
blue gauze veil. Blue kid gloves, and large 
white parasol lined with blue. Black kid boots. 
A brunette wore pale buff linen, nearer white 
than yellow, with two skirts and short loose jack- 
et trimmed with flat pleated ruffles edged with 
white linen guipure, Linen collar bordered with 
Valenciennes lace. A knot of scarlet ribbon at 
the throat. Black Neapolitan hat with scarlet 
and yellow poppies. Buff gloves of undressed 
kid stitched with black. Pongee parasol. Black 
kid boots with white fan-stitching and large bows 
on the instep. 


ROUND HATS FOR SUMMER. 


Round hats are worn in the country by ladies 
who never think of appearing in them in the city 
avenues, A leading milliner has just had an 
opening of French hats for her customers who 
are preparing for the summer’s sojourn in the 
country. Ostrich feathers and velvet are more 
used than is customary on summer hats. A new 


and elegant shape called the Versailles is de. 





signed for full dress out of town. It has a 
sloping crown, with narrow brim pointed on the 
forehead, rolling. at the sides, and turned up en 
revers above the chignon. It is prettiest in sewed 
chip, and so light, notwithstanding the feathers 
and velvet trimming, that its weight is scarcely 
perceptible. 

A model Versailles from Laure’s is a pure 
white chip with the top of the brim covered with 
black velvet. A velvet band around the crown. 
A cluster of black ostrich tips and a white aigrette 
is placed high behind. ‘Thread lace bow and 
streamers. Price $40. Another also of chip is 
trimmed in the same way with café-au-lait vel- 
vet, a spray of pink roses, and an ostrich tuft of 
the exact shade of the velvet. A third with pale 
blue velvet and rose-buds. A Dunstable straw 
has the brim covered with a wreath of black 
ostrich tufts and a blue satin bow on the left. 
One of Virot’s expensive hats is a toquet of En- 
glish straw, almost concealed by black lace, and 
an ivy vine with berries. Price $50. Aneven- 
ing hat of white blonde lace has delicate feathery 
grasses between the rows of lace, green feathers 
and aigrette at the back, and lace strings to be 
fastened beneath the chin. The Empress flat 
of Leghorn or English straw, with broad brim 
for protecting the face from the sun, is the most 
sensible and graceful garden hat. A black lace 
ruche is on the inner side of the brim. Band 
and floating ends of black lace around the crown 
are caught at intervals with clusters of apple- 
blossoms. . 
RIDING HATS. 


New silk beaver riding hats have half-high 
crowns, lower behind than in front, to suit the 
high chignons now worn. ‘The brim is slightly 
pointed over the forehead. A lace rosette is in 
front; a band and barbe complete the trimming. 
A quilted band inside softens the stiff edges of 
the hat for the wearer, and a bit of velvet in front 
prevents it from slipping and chafing on the fore- 
head. An elastic passes under the chignon, and 
small loops of elastic are fastened by hair-pins to 
the top of the chignon to keep the hat perfectly 
secure. Mask veils of black net are selected 
with black hats. <A light fawn-colored beaver 
to match the color of the habit has a veil of blue 
grenadine. Hats imported from London fully 
trimmed are $25. ‘Those made to order with 
merely a band and untrimmed are $9 or $10. 


EMBROIDERY. 


It is fashionable at present to ornament small 
articles of furniture with embroidery in Berlin 
wool. Camp stools, bracket draperies, fire 
screens, Oriental chairs, sofa pillows, and willow 
baskets are beautified with bright-colored needle- 
work., This is a pleasant and graceful employ- 
ment for the long days of summer; and ladies 
going out of town are selecting pretty and use- 
ful designs for embroidery with which to occupy 
their leisure hours. ‘Turkish and Persian pat- 
terns are most in favor. Their many brilliaut 
colors are filled in with a black ground-work. 
Small landscapes in shaded beads have bright 
scarlet, blue, or buff filling. Intricate patterns 
are entirely wrought out on the canvas before 
purchasing, only the ground-work being left to 
fill. On a fire screen the design, such as St. 
George and the Dragon, Shylock, or King Lear, 
is completed in shaded beads of grave colors like 
crayon shading, and left to be filled out with scar- 
let wool. $9 is the price of these. Other pieces 
are only commenced, showing how the design is 
to be carried out. A package of the worsteds 
necessary to finish the work is furnished with 
such pieces. A sofa pillow in Turkish stripes 
partly worked is $9 75. Another has deers’ 
heads amidst oak leaves and acorns. A bright 
Persian stripe for the centre of a lounging chair 
is $10. Another has calla lilies and dark green 
leaves. Camp-chair cover in Turkish colors, 
the square seat and strip for the back partly 
done with worsteds to complete them, are $11 
each chair. A seat and back strip for a large 
char for a smoker has a device representing 
smoking apparatus, meerschaums, tobacco-pouch, 
and cigars. A box to contain the real articles 
is attached to the back of the chair. Price $17. 
A centre stripe for the back and seat of a Turk- 
Po easy-chair is a vine of roses and buds. Price, 

15. 

Raised work patterns representing lions, dogs, 
and horses are chosen for foot-stools and the 
centre of carriage blankets. Smaller pieces for 
brackets match the carpets and furniture of the 
room. Deep points are prettiest for bracket 
draperies, trimmed with crystal fringe or heavy 
bullion. Price $5 to $9. Small oval frames, 
on which are pegs and hooks for hats, have the 
centre filled with embroidery. This makes a 
pretty hat-rack for a bedroom at a hotel or 
boarding-house, where it is not safe for a gentle- 
man to leave his hat in the hall. The needle- 
work costs from $3 to $7. The frame of black 
walnut is $5. 

Baskets of fine willow are fancifully trimmed 
with ruches of pleated ribbon or braid of bright 
color, the bottom and sides covered with em- 
broidery, or else with cloth, merino, or silk rich- 
ly embroidered, These may be bought ready 
trimmed, but are much cheaper plain, the orna- 
mental work being addedathome, Hanging bask- 
ets for the walls of sitting-rooms, key baskets for 
careful housewives, work baskets with covers and 
side pockets for sewing implements, high bask- 
ets on standards convenient beside a sewing-ma- 
chine, and waste-paper baskets for office and 
ne are all tastefully ornamented with needle- 
work. 

Gilded and silvered card-board, with very 
large perforations, is used for many pretty arti- 
cles, such as mouchoir cases, smokers’ pouches, 
port-folios, shaving cases, and wall pockets for 
letters, A little work makes a good display on 





this kind of paper, and it does not injure the , 


eyes as did the old-fashioned board with small 
perforations. 


VARIETIES. 


New repped cloths imported for burnouses are 
white striped with a color, or black with Roman 
bars. Price $4 50. A yard and three-eighths 
of the cloth is cut in two down the centre and 
sewed together beneath an Arab fold. Camel’s- 
hair tassels and fringe for trimming. Another 
white cloth much heavier has velvet stripes of 
color. Price $9. 

Linen collars, an improved sailor shape, edged 
with Valenciennes lace, are worn by young la- 
dies with street suits. ‘The points are wider and 
further forward. 

Imitation jewelry was never so much used as 
at present. The quaint Chinese enamel is per- 
feetly imitated in color and design. Scorpions, 
birds, and dragons are enameled in bright col- 
ors on pale blue, green, and dull red grounds. 
Brooches are perfectly round or else crescent- 
shaped. Sets of ear-rings and pin are $7. 
Lockets $5. 

Parisian ladies are wearing the Medici collar- 
ette, a standing frill of lace inside the Pompadour 
squares of dresses. One, two, and even three 
frills of lace are placed standing around the necks 
of low corsages, extending down to the belt in 
front, after the manner seen in portraits of 
Middle-Age costumes. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames DiepEN; VirFoLeT; and Pace; and 
Messrs. YouMANS; JOHNSON, Burns, & Co. ; 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; James M‘Crerery & 
Co. ; and Lorp & TarLor. 








PERSONAL. 


Ir Miss Kate Frevp has not a great admira- 
tion of WENDELL Pumps why should she 
“gush”? about him in the words following: 
““The fine proportions of his figure, the clean, 
Roman outline, the aristocratic bearing and ever- 
present gentlemanliness, make him the ‘ob- 
served of all observers’ wherever he may be. 
They say that tailors delight to take his meas- 
ure, Ido not wonder at it; and I myself over- 
heard a re lady exclaim, as she left the hall 
on this eventful Sunday, ‘ How I should like to 
shine his boots!’ ”’ 

—That sprightly journal, the Zvening Mail, 
commences its editorial column with this pleas- 
ant paragraph : 

“One of the most attractive features of Har- 
pers Bazar is a series of articles called ‘ Man- 
ners upon the Road,’ which has been running 
since the first number of the paper. The grace 
of the style, the delicate humor, the social ex- 
perience and happy philosophy of these articles 
suggest only one man in American letters as 
their author, and he is GzorGe WILLIAM CuR- 
Tis. Ifit isnot Mr. Curtis then we have to con- 
gratulate ourselves upon a fresh addition to the 
number of our periodical writers who handle the 
English language with the feeling of an artist. 
It is not often that a fashion paper, or indeed 
any other paper, offers us any thing so good as 
these ‘Manners upon the Road’ essays. We 
hope to see them in book form, and expect to 
find the name of GkorGE WILLIAM CURTIS on 
the title-page. But is not this an industrious 
writer and worker? The ‘Easy Chair’ for the 
Monthly, editorials for the Weekly, ‘ Manners 
upon the Road’ for the Bazar, besides general 
editorial service and a season of lecturing in the 
winter and effective campaign speaking during 
election times!’ 

—A New York correspondent of one of the 
country journals writes of Mr. James Parton 
that “‘he is one of the most popular and best 
paid of the magazinists; but is so careful and 
deliberate in his compositions that his income 
from his labors is not much above $4000 a year. 
He lives in comfortable style in Eighteenth 
Street, where he devotes seven or eight hours 
out of the twenty-four to his work. He is very 
methodical, never intrenching one day upon the 
next; always laying down his book and his pen 
with a certain reserve for the morrow. In per- 
son he is rather short and slight. His head is 
large, and his body disproportionately small. 
He has black hair, dark eyes, a large and promi- 
nent nose, and a very pale complexion. He 
wears his whiskers trimmed rather short; is 
neat but very plain in his dress, and wholly 
free from ostentation of any kind. His habits, 
like his manners, are simple. He is rather re- 
served, and seems to care little for society. He 
is inclined to moodiness and abstractedness ; but 
when in the humor for talking talks fluently and 
well. He is much esteemed by those who know 
him, and enjoys the reputation of a liberal, earn- 
est, energetic worker the cause of freedom, 
progress, and truth. 

—The last Parisian paragraph about Parti and 
that fast husband of hers is that she is about to 
apply for a divorce on the ground that he is an 
inveterate gambler. If that could be made a 
valid reason for divorce, what vast gatherings 
of people there would be, bearing packs of cards 
in their hands, ready to risk their little all, even 
to the extremity of a divorce! 

—Literature and science are looking up in the 
political affairs of France. Among the candi- 
dates likely to be elected to the next Corps 
Legislatif are nine woe greonan dk slrwage oa thirty- 
two journalists, three naturalists, twenty - one 
novelists, one hundred and fourteen barristers, 
seven poets, and fifteen seni best 
show of the sort yet made in France. 

ometimes marrying a man leads to no end 
of bother. There is Mrs. ALFRED SMITH, now, 
who a few weeks ago was Miss JonEs, and as 
Miss Jonxs was appointed postmistress at Win- 
terset, Iowa, She isn’t known at Washington 
as ALFRED’s wife, but simply as the maiden 
JONES. SMITH, too, is on the anxious seat, and 
wants to know if he has married the govern- 
ment functionary, or has married the post-office 
out of the family. 

—The Empress EvGEntg, when she gave birth 
to the Prince Imperial, made a vow that as soon 
as opportunity would permit she would go to 
Jerusalem and thank God for His goodness to 
her. She proposes this summer to start on the 
— pilgrimage, and; we may reasonably 

ope that while there she will do something 
that will perpetuate her name—perhaps build a 
chapel or a hospital. Every thing helps at Je- 


rusalem, which is not a pretty place to live in. 
—On the 8th of May last JonatHan Lyons 
and wife celebrated their sixty-third wedding- 








| 


day at their residence on Walnut Hill, Ohio. 
When they united their fortunes NaPOLEON was 
in the zenith of his power, THomas JEFFERSON 
was President of the United States, and the im- 
becile Georce III., King of England. Since 
then the power of propelling vessels by steam, 
the railroad locomotive, the telegraph, and va- 
rious other inventions and notions have been 
invented, which JONATHAN hadn’t heard much 
about when he “‘ popped”’ to his sweet-heart. 

—Professor Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, entered his 79th year on the 27th of 

pril, with excellent health, capital spirits, and 
a step as youthful as a youngster of forty. With 
every thing to make life comfortable, and with 
active habits, he bids fair to enjoy for many a 
year to come the honors which he has so fairly 
won. 


—Speaking of ages, CaRLYLE is 74; TENNY- 
son, 59; CHARLES Reape, 54; ‘Bull Run” 
RusskE.l, 54; WiLkre Coiiiss, 45; and jolly 


GrEorGE AuGusTus SaLa, 43. 

—GRINNELL WILLIs, a son of the late N. P. 
WILL1s, is a student at Harvard, and one of the 
most effective of the University boatmen. His 
father was one of the cleverest men of his time 
with the skull, and knew how to row the liter- 
ary boat to perfection. 

—The Marquis oF Bute has got his name 
into the papers for having announced his inten- 
tion of founding and endowing a hospital for 
lepers at Jerusalem. He does this as a thank- 
offering for his conversion to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

—Secretary S—EwARD occasionally rides about 
Auburn in a fine carriage drawn by fine horses, 
the establishment being the same that formerly 
belonged to President Lrxcoin. A. L.’s coach- 
man still directs the course of the steeds. 

—General Scort’s personal effects, including 
most of the pretty things he had received from 

public and private sources, were recently sold at 

lizabeth, New Jersey, and didn’t bring much. 
Silver-mounted pistols sold at figures much be- 
low the actual cost. A hat worn by General La 
VeGa at the time of his capture in the Mexican 
war was purchased by Colonel Fay for fifty 
cents. Other relics of the Mexican warand the 
war of 1812 sold at mere trifles. 

—OLIVER DALR¥MPLE is a public benefactor 
for having this year sowed 2000 acres with wheat, 
from which he expects to realize 50,000 bushels. 
Mr. D. lives in Minnesota, and is one of the larg- 
est farmers in the Union. 

—Mrs. CAROLINE G, CLARK, widow of the late 
J. C. CLark, of Northfield, New Hampshire, is 
a woman whose way of getting on may be emu- 
lated with profit by the young country girls of 
the period. Last year, after her little farm had 
been plowed, she planted, hoed, and harvested 
ten bushels of corn, thirteen bushels of pota- 
toes, and cut, cured, and got into the barn three 
tons of hay. During the berry season she picked 
twenty dollars’ worth of berries, and during the 
fall and winter she has sawed seven cords of 
wood. In addition to all this, she has made 
within a year twenty-three coats, eighteen vests, 
and fifteen pairs of pants. Meantime she has 
tenderly cared for an aged mother, eighty-two 
years old, done her house-work, and been a model 
of neatness. 

—Mr. StrRakoscu has engaged AtBon! for the 
next five months, during which she is to sing in 
fifty representations of Rosstni’s mass, to be 
performed in Holland and Belgium. She takes 
the same part so admirably sung here by Nata- 
Lig TESTA. 

—That dainty lady, the Empress EvGEnrE, has 
all her books bound in green morocco, which is 
tastefully covered with a number of gilded bees. 

—Punch says that America, in the person of 
Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, has had enough of din- 
ners. Mr. MorLey comes in for getting her 
desserts. 

—The new Consul-General of France for this 
city is Mr. F.C. A. L. DE La Forrest, who for 
fourteen years past has been Consul at Philadel- 
phia. His father was Consul-General here for 
sixteen years. The position is one of the most 
honorable and profitable in the gift of the French 
Government. 

—At the Dickens dinner in Liverpool Mr. 
DIcKENS was commissioned to propose the 
health of ‘‘ The Ladies,” a good many of whom, 
by-the-way, partook of the banquet. He said: 
‘*Gentlemen—for I address myself solely to you 
—the nature of the toast I am about to propose 
can not, I think, be better or more briefly ex- 
pressed than in a short quotation from Shaks- 
peare, slightly altered: Scene, a banqueting hail ; 
thunder ofadmiration ! lightning ofeyes! Enter 
Macbeth. ‘ Who are these so sparkling and so 
bright in their attire that they look not like in- 
habitants of earth, and yet are of it?” (Laughter. ) 
Reply? ‘Sir, these are the Lancashire Witches.’ ” 
(Much laughter.) 

—M. THEOPHILE GAUTIER, who has just been 
rejected from membership in the French Acad- 
emy after a close contest, is made the subject of 
several anecdotes in the Paris papers, one of 
which is as follows: When he presented his 
earliest poems to JULES CHAPELLE, to be looked 
over, that disagreeable editor replied, ‘* Mon- 
sieur, I never read poetry.”” Young GAUTIER, 
summoning all his urbanity, continued, ‘* Would 
you then, Monsieur, kindly permit me to leave 
themin yourentry? Perhaps some man of sense 
may come along who will read them.” 

—Since Mr. Joun Stuart MILL has emerged 
from the muddy political pool he is devoting 
himself with redoubled energy to literary work. 
He has just published an edition of his father’s 
‘Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind,” the notes of which, by Barn, Grors, and 
himself, can not well be neglected by any student 
of philosophy; an ‘‘Essay on Endowments,” 
and a “Review of Mr. THornTOon’s Treatise on 
Labor;”? and now his publishers announce as 
nearly ready his promised book on the “Sub- 
jection of Women.” 

—Mr. Hincks, formerly Prime Minister of Can- 
ada and now Governor of British Guiana, has 
published a large pamphlet in London, entitled 
‘Religious Endowments in Canada, the Clergy 
Reserves, and the Rectory Questions: a Chap- 
ter of Canadian History.’ It is a concise state- 
ment of facts in regard to the religious endow- 
ments of Canada. Having lately been created a 
Knight of the new Colonial Order of St. Michael 
and St. George (formerly localized in the Ionian 
Islands), the author is now Sir Francis Hincks. 
He had previously been a Companion of the 
Bath, which honor he retains, of course. 

—A portrait of Madame bE Pompapbour, by 
BoucHER, was lately sold by auction in Paris for 
14,700 francs. 
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eight inches wide and four 
inches long, has a hem only 
an inch and a half wide. 
The middle part of this is 
sewed on two inches above 
the former ruffle, while the 
ends, sloped to 
three inches wide, 
are set up along 
the side of the 
foundation to the 
belt, covering the 
ends of the fifth 
and sixth ruffles. 
The fifth rufile is 
twenty-six inches 
wide, and is set on 
2 inches above the 
fourth; the sixth 
is thirty inches 
wide, and is sewed 
along the upper 
edge, while both 
are hemmed an 
inch and a half 
wide. Bind the up- 


per edges with tape, leaving ends for tying on the 


tournure. 


StrrF Musirx Tournvre. 


Fig. 1.—Tarrep anp Crocnet Fancuow 
ror Experiy Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 53. 





' Fig. 1.—Secrion or Trimminc ror Marcverire 2 ch. after each 
Wacxine Dress. 


Stiff Muslin Tournure. 

Tuts tournure is made of six stiff muslin ruffles falling over each other. These 
are gathered with a cord on the upper edge, and set on a piece of the material 
seven inches long and eight inches wide. 
inches wide, with a hem three inches wide on the under edge. First set the under 
ruffle, which is twenty inches long, on the under edge of the foundation; the next 
ruffle, which is twelve inches long, comes an inch above the first, and the third, 
which is ten inches long, an inch above the second. 


Gray §11kK Pepto. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XL, Figs. 48 and 49. 





The three under ruffles are each forty 


Prertum FoR MARTHA 
Waxine Dress. 


Supp 


Tatted and Crochet 

Fanchon for Eld- 

erly Lady. 

Tuts fanchon is 
made of black or 
colored filoselle 
and silk twist, and 
is ornamented in 
the manner shown 
by Fig. 1 with bows 
and ruches of satin 


The fourth ruffle, twenty- 


Pertum For LartevrR Wa.kinec Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Fig. 34 


For peers and description see 
ement, No. 1., Figs. 9-11, 


_ HARPER'S BAZAR. 
































Licut Gray Foutarp 


For description see Supple- 
ment. 













PEPLUM. 


the middle of the 
following knot (see 
Fig. 3 on p. 373), 6 
ch., 1 se. between 
the next figures, re- {\* 
peat from *. 2d° 
round.—1 se. in the 
\ first sc. of the for- 
mer round, * 5 
ch., passing, over 
four stitches, 1 sc., 


ribbon of the same MANNER or Sewrnc Hooks anp Eyes on Dress Skirt. 5 ch,, pass over 


or contrasting colors. 

It consists of single ro- 
settes, which are sewed to- 
gether. For making the ro- 
settes work, first, with four- 
double filoselle silk, set 
close together seven Jose- 
phine knots or figures, each 
of which consists of five 
plain knots, after which 
run the shuttle downward 
through the loops, eut the 
four-double thread off, and 
fasten the beginning and 
end of the thread to the 





Fig. 1.—Manner or Factne Dress Sxirt. 


back of the figure, 
joining in a ring. 
Now crochet with 
fine silk twist, for the 
middle part of the 
rosette,4 rounds, 
allowing the 
working thread 
to lie under the 
ring: 1st round. 
—1 ste. (short 
treble crochet) 
in the middle of 
each figure (see 
Fig. 2 on p, 373), 
after each ste. 1 
ch. (chain), and, 
lastly, 1 sl. (slip 
stitch) in the 1st 
ste. In the 3d 
and 4th rounds 
crochet, in imi- 
tation of a wheel 
in each bar of 
the rosette, 1 sl. ; 
and in the 2d 
round 1 ch., and 
in the 4th round 


At the end 





Fig. 2.—Wrone Sipe or TrimMine FOR 
Marcuerite Watkine Dress. 





Fig. 2.—-Manner or Facinc Dress Sxirv. 





three stitches, 1 sc., 
5 ch., 1 se. in the fifth fol- 
lowing stitch, 5 ch., pass 
over five stitches, 1 sc., re- 
peat from *. 3d round. 
—1sc. in every chain-stitch 
scallop of the former round, 
between that always 6 ch. 
4th round.—Always altern- 
ately 1 sc. in each chain- 
stitch scallop, 7 ch. Now 
crochet on the other side 
of the figures 3 rounds 
as follows: Ist round.—l 
sc. in the 2d plain stitch of 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF RUNNING TWO PIECES 
oF STUFF TOGETHER. 


the first figure, 5 ch., 
* 1 sc. in the second 
following plain stitch 
of the same figure, and 
1 se. in the 2d plain 
stitch of the fol- 
lowing figure, 7 
ch., 1 se. in the 
second following 
plain stitch, 9 
ch., 1 se. in the 
second following 
plain stitch of 
the following fig- 
ure, 9 ch., 1 sc. 
in the second fol- 
lowing plain 
stitch, 9 ch., 1 
sc. in the second 
plain stitch of 
the next figure, 
7 ch., 1 sc. in the 
second following 
plain stitch of 
the same figure, & 
1 sc. in the sec- [ 
ond plain stitch 
of the next fig- 
ure, 5 ch., re- 
peat from *«. 2d 


of the 4th round fasten with an sl. to the first sl. of this round. Turn the work 
so that the under side lies above, crochet along the next stc. a few sl., and then 
four or five ch.. This brings the thread to the upper edge of a figure, after which 
crochet for the outer edge of the rosette three rounds as follows: 1st round.—1 sc. 
in the two plain stitches of the figure, 5 ch., * 1 dc. between the two follow- 
ing figures, 5 ch., twice alternately 1 sc. in the second following plain stitch 
of the following figure, 5 ch., repeat from >*. 
sl. to the middle stitch of a chain-stitch scallop. 
ately 6 ch,, 1 sc. in the following 
chain-stitch scallop of the former 
round; at the end of the round 
sl. as far as the middle stitch of 
the first chain-stitch scallop, 3d 
round,—Always 7 ch. and 1 se. 


Brack Sirk Pepiom. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No, X., Figs. 46 and 47. 
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At the end of the round work 


2d round.—Always altern- 


in the following chain- 
stitch scallop. Set the 
rosettes together ac- 
cording to Fig. 53, 
Supplement. Work 
the strings in the same 
manner, and sew them 
to the Fanchon. For 
the lace which edges 
both Fanchon and 
strings work, first, 
with four-double filo- 
selle silk, a row of Jo- 
sephine knots. Then 
crochet with silk twist 
on one side of these 
four rounds as follows: 
Ist round,—Turn the 
work so that the 
rounded outer edge of 


the knots shall be downward, crochet 1 sc. in the 
first plain stitch, « 6 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) in 


Crixo.tine TouRNURE. 


For pattern and deseription'see Supplement, 
No. XIL, Figs. 50 and oi, 


Fig. 1.—Netrep anp Tatrep Fancuon 
FoR Experty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 52. 
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Section oF TRIMMING FOR VIRGINIE 
Wa xine Dress. 
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round.—1 de. in the first chain-stitch 
scallop, 4 ch., * 1 se. in the next chain- 
stitch scallop, 9 ch., 1 sc, in the follow- 
ing chain-stitch scallop, 2 sc. separated 
by 13 ch. in the next chain-stitch scal- 
lop, 9 ch., 1 se. in the following chain- 
stitch scallop, 9 ch., 1 se. in the next 
chain-stitch scallop, 4ch. ; repeat from 
*. 8d round.—In each chain-stitch 
scallop of the former round work single 
crochet and: always one 
or two more than there 
are chain stitches in the 
scallop. | Thedace when 
finished is crocheted on 
with a round in ch. and 














































they come. In sewing up the breadths 
care must be taken to make them even 
at the top, letting the unevenness, if there 
be any, come at the bottom, where they 
are afterward rounded off. Cut the skirt 
from the pattern given for the Martha 
Walking Dress, Ist page Supplement, 
No. I., with the material lying 
as shown in the pattern. 
In figured stuff care must 
be taken that all the 
pieces run in the same 
direction. . Either run up 
the breadths and over- 
and sc.. The Fanchon ad a east them, or join them 
is trimmed in the man- : ssisgces eae in adouble seam. In 
ner shown by the ‘ SOK silk materials, which 
illustration, with ‘ are generally very 
bows and ruches of 


: firmly woven, 
satin ribbon. notch the edge 


along the seam 







































®% Netted and Tatted Fan- ice jesuler Peas 
® chon for Elderly Lady. Loe oT 
See illustration on page 372. 


prevent the seam 


Tuis Fanchon con- Fig. 1.—Work Basxer. from drawing. 


sists of a foundation For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIII., Fig. 58. The slit is four- 
of netted violet zephyr teen inches ; 
wool, on which small tatted rosettes long, and is left open on the left side 
of violet wool are sewed. Fig. 2 shows between the back of the skirt and 

a section in full size. The trimming the back side breadths. The 
consists of ruches formed of slit for the pocket is left on 
netted strips of violet wool ar- the right side between the 
ranged in rose pleats, front breadth and 
For making work the front side breadth. 
’ the foundation Face the bottom 
over a mesh with a strip of foun- 
half an inch in dation muslin 12 
circumferences inches wide, and a 
work from Fig. piece of the outside material 
52, Supple- four inches wide (the muslin 
ment, which stiffens the skirt and keeps : r ; . 
gives half the the bottomsclean). Next sew Section oF Nettep Gutrure Cottar. 
the strip of For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Fig. 59. 
the outside 
material to the foun- 
dation on the wrong 
side, and turn so that 
the seam lies inside 
(see Fig. 1) and the 
under edges come to- 
gether. Then run this 
facing on the skirt, in 
doing which the right 
sides must come to- 
gether; after which 
turn so that the seams 
lie inside, as shown 
Fig. 2.—Section or Crows or Tarren ann Crocusr PY, Fig. 2; lay the 
























































Section or Emproiperep Lace CoLvar. 
For pattern see Supplement, No, XIX., Fig. 59. 


4 OATS 4 OX A 





vx 


>> . ; skirt on a table, and 
r ee ee eee turn up the founda- Fig. 2.—MANNER OF EMBROIDERING 
‘4 yy + tion smoothly on the Work Basket. 


inside of the skirt. As 
the skirt is smaller 
above than below, 
‘ne foundation must 
oe sloped off at the 
seams and the ends 
joined. The founda- 
tion may also be cut 
in separate pieces 
from the skirt pat- 
tern, and sewed up 
like the skirt. In 1s J 
sewing on the Fig. 3.—Section oF Epeine ror Tatrep 
foundationrun AND CrocHEeT FANCHON (see opposite page). 
the needle 
from right to left horizontally through the stuff, but work 
from left to right. In this case the under edges may 
also be stitched together, as shown by Fig. 3. In 
doing this lay the edges with the width of a seam 
inside, and then join them in the manner shown 
by Fig. 3, with overcast stitches, which must 
not go through to the right side. Bind 
the bottom of the skirt with silk or wool- 
en braid, or it may be edged with the 
cord or piping. On the left side 
of the slit set an under piece an 
inch and a half wide, hem the 
right side, and lay it over an 
inch on the under side; or 
a piece may also be set 
on the side breadth, 
as shown by Fig. 8, 
Supplement, in 
which case an 
under piece 
is set on 


CK Yair 





Fig. 2.—Section or Trimmine ror Nerrep Anp TatfTep 
FANcuHon (see opposite page). 





pattern. ‘The strings are lengthened ac desired. Begin on the 
front, and make the form by widening and narrowing on the 
outer edges. The tatted rosettes consist each of a double 
stitch, and eleven times alternately a picot three-tenths 
of an inch long and a double stitch. When this row 

is joined in a ring, tie together the beginning and 
end of the thread, cut away the surplus ends, 
and sew on the rosettes (see Fig. 2) in such a 
manner that the under part of the rosette is 
turned outside. On the front edge hold 

in the foundation a little from the mid- 
dle to * on each side, and sew on a 
netted ruche, which is made of a 
strip ten rounds wide. A sim- 
ilar ruche is sewed on the 
back of the Fanchon, after 
it has been pleated up 
along the straight line, 
from the middle to 
@ on each side. 


Directions 
for Making the 
Skirt of a Dress. 
See illustrations on page 872. 
Tuts Number contains on : 
the first page. of the Supple- 
ment, under No, I., Figs. 6-8, the pattern of a 
gored skirt, from which are made all the skirts of 
the suits given in this Number. A trailing skirt 
may also be made after this pattern, by making 


the back breadth, and the 
edge is not laid over on the 
under side. Pleat the up- 
per edge of the skirt, laying 
the back breadth in one pleat toward the front, and 
gather the back breadth, in doing which a piece 
of foundation twelve inches long, and of the requi- 


F ee site width, may be laid in so as to make it fuller. 
each back side breadth from two to four inches EMBROIDERED AND TaTTeD Cover. Bind the skirt with a strip of the outside material 
longer, and each back breadth from four to twelve For design see Supplement, No, XVL, Fig. 56, and muslin interlining. ‘This belt is an inch and a 
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quarter wide; the left side must extend two 
inches and a half under the other end. The 
ends of the belt are finished with hooks and eyes, 
as shown by the illustration. In fastening the 
skirt first hook the single hook into the eye on 
the left of the belt, after which hook the other 
hooks into the corresponding eyes. 


Work Basket. 
See illustration on page 373. 

Turs work basket is co¥ered with silvered, perfora- 
ted card-board, which is ornamented with green che- 
nille in the manner shown by the illustration. Com- 
plete the pattern, Fig. Se which gives a 

uarter of the bottom and cover, and cut from this of 

in pasteboard and aye card- each two 

jeces. for the sides, which are three inches 

igh, a piece of pasteboard of the sey height, and 
ofa length corresponding to that o 


pla 
the thickness of the 


Fig. 2.) By working in this manner but little chenille 
is required. Having completed the single pieces in 
this manner overseam them to the paste’ P 
bind the upper edge with green ribbon, and cover the 
under edge with a ruche of green ribbon, and the 
outer edge of the cover in the same manner. For 
fastening furnish the box with a crystal button and a 
white silk elastic cord. The handles are of strips of 
card-board two-thirds of an inch wide and ornament- 
ed with ruches. 


Embroidered Lace Collar. 
See illustration on page 373. 


‘Tue illustration shows a full-sized section of this 
collar. Cut first from Fig. 59 a piece of pa 
which trace the di is des’ 
der a straight piece of lace, which is embroidered from 
it with enameled cotton ; the foundation is worked in 
point de reprise. Button-hole stitch the edges and 
cut away the surplus material. Lastly, crochet with 
fine crochet cotton 1 sc. (single crochet) after every 
button-hole stitch; but in every second sc. draw the 
thread on the needle out into a picot, after which drop 
it from the needle and take up a loop in the same but- 
ton-hole stitch in which the last sc. was crocheted ; 
with this loop work the next sc. 


Netted Guipure Collar. 
See illustration on page 373. 

For this collar work with thread over a zteel knit- 
ting-needie a strip of straight netting of ine requisite 
length and breadth. Use a darning or ta 
“<n instead of a pepe heen re oe 

ement, cut a piece of paper, trace the ere- 
9 and put the paper under the netted strip in 
manner that the netting shall be straight on the back 

. Work the leaflets in point de reprise 
g thread. For the foundation res run 
the thread around a knot of the a. 
taking up and passing overa bar. Lastly, work the 
edge with button-hole stitch, working over a thread 
which has previously been run around the contour. 


Embroidered and Tatted Cover. 
See illustration on page 373. 

Tue illustration gives a fourth section of this cover ; 
but without the pointed outer of which Fig. 56, 
Supplement, shows a section in size. Allow suf- 
ficient material on the for these points when 
On this foundation 


iternately 


Beeibiectsen nol tar pelts Inncoe tod pakeeed on 

in e e8 
with fine black se broi 

around the is worked while these are 


tatted 
being set in. Work for the 
0 threads as follows: Begin with the middle twig, 


the upper edge , over the foundation 
thread 8 ds. (double stitches); next, with only one 
thread, a leaf composed of times alternately 5 


ds., 1 p. (picot), then 5ds. Having joined this row in 
cl this a similar | 


posite each otber. 
thread, and again two leaves as bef which are 
fastened to the former leaves, as shown by the illus- 
tration ; but before and after the picot at the point of 
each of these leaves work one more ds, than in t! 

From * Ne-yo four times. (The last 


eee eee Now work 8 ds. 


over the foun 
composed 


,9 ds., 1 p., 5 ds; close on this 
fore e lat, and at aseventh 


space e r simi- 
lar leaf, which must, however, be fastened to the last 
oO 


of 
illustration.) Havin 
joined ten the — thread 
to the last of the 3 ds. worked over a foundation 
and cu! thread. 





— Se working the first picot. In order to 
form the corners at the edge of the medallion, 

each corner 
three instead of one. In fastening the fin- 
ished lion to the linen foun: work over 
the thread on the outer edge of the lion with 
half id cut the linen awa; un- 





lops, which are worked with one thread, as follows: 
2ds., 1 p., 5ds., fasten between two Josephine knots 
of the former round 5 ds., 1 p., 2 ds., and draw this 
row up to within a third of an inch space of thread. 
The remaining scall are worked in a similar man- 
ner, and are fastened to each other and the former 
round in the manner shown by the illustration. At 
the end of the round tie the beginning and end of the 
thread together and cut it off. On the outer edge 
es with button-hole stitch, and cut away the sur- 
plus 





DORA'S TRIAL. 

‘¢ DO wish,” said Mrs. Prudence Hall, hold- 

ing her darning-needle in mid-air for a 
moment over the coarse blue sock she was 
mending—‘‘ I do wish you could see your way 
clear to marrying Seth Hallett. He wants you 
the worst kind, and he’d be such a good pro- 
vider.” 

** But I don’t like him well enough, Prudy, 
and I want something besides meat and drink 
and two calico dresses a year.” 

Mrs. Prudence Hall had sprained her ankle, 
and was forced, sorely against her will,-to sit, 
day after day, in an upper chamber, with a ter- 
rible consciousness that every thing about the 
farm was relapsing into “chaos and old night” 
for want of her oversight. 

Her pretty sister Dora had come to stay with 
her, but she was “‘ only a child, you know.” 

‘¢ There are two kinds of love in this world,” 
said Mrs. Hall, after a pause, in which she had 
been taking council with herself whether Dora 
were old enough to be talked to on such matters 
at all, and it flashed upon her that ‘‘the child” 
was nearly twenty years old. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
like Seth well enough to marry him, only you 
don’t know it.” 

“Tell me about the ‘two kinds,’” said Dora, 
innocently ; ‘‘ I thought love was love the world 
over.” 

*T have never known but one kind, I think, 
Dora. When I married David he was the most 
well-to-do young man in these and we 
never had a quarrel while he lived. He was a 
good, practical sort of man, and never asked me 
to do any thing unreasonable.” 

** What if he had?” asked Dora. 

“Well, I guess I should have argued him out 
of it. But there is a kind of love that will draw 
women through fire and water. It makes them 
throw themselves away on poor, shiftless men 
that will never provide for them nor their chil- 
dren, and they know it as well as any body else 
does. It is the greatest wonder to me why such 
a feeling should ever have been created.” And 
Mrs. Prudence gave herself up to one rare mo- 
ment of abstraction. 

Dora had bent low over her work to hide her 
roguish smiles at her sister’s discourse; but she 
fixed her deep gray eyes on Prudence at this 
point, not smiling, but simply earnest. 

“‘Such love brings happiness sometimes, I 
suppose,” said Dora. 

** Next to never,” said Prudence, recovering 
her wonted decision with a jerk. “We ain't 
made to be happy, and any thing that’s too 
good always leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
Comfort is a bird in the hand, and you don't 
gain any thing by letting it fly on the chance 
of happiness.” 

“Did you ever know any one about here, 
Prudence, that threw herself away for love? It 
seems to me they won’t look at a man unless he 
has a house and farm ready for them.” 

‘«That’sewhere they’re right,” said Prudence. 
‘* You are rather given to high-flyin’ notions, and 
it’s time you found out that bread don’t grow 
ready buttered. Yes, I did know one girl about 
my age, who was pretty, and smart, and had no 
end of chances to get married (I think my Da- 
vid courted her some, but he never would own 
to it), and she would have that shiftless critter, 
Joe Raymond, who never could make one hand 
wash other. Even when she was a-dying 
she pretended that she had been happy, and 
wouldn’t have done no other way if she had it 
to do over again.” 

“Was she our Joe’s mother?” said Dora, 
quickly. 

** Yes, to be sure; and when she died we took 
him to bring up, and work on the farm. He’s 
more than paid his way, but he’s a rolling stone 
like his father, and won't never come to any thing: 
I forgot to tell you—he’s going to-morrow.” 

“ Going to-morrow!” said Dora, with a great 
start; ‘‘ 1 thought his time wasn’t out for another 
month ?” 

“ Well, it ain’t out rightly till the day he’s 
twenty-one, but he was in such a hurry to be off 
that I gave him the last month.” 

Then silence fell upon them. These two wo- 
men had the same father and mother, though a 
score of years lay between them. Prudence had 
been born in the early married life of her parents, 


when they were struggling with a hard-fisted 
New England farm, and there was work for even 
baby hands. 


e lines of duty and patience were deep 
graved in her rugged face, which yet beamed 
with a kindly common-sense. But Dora had 
come to her mother late in life, as an old tree 
sometimes blossoms into loveliness after every 
one has forgotten it. Her little feet had walked 
in easy paths, and Prudence yearned over her 
like a mother. 

She sat now by the open fire, bending her 
graceful head over some delicate work that Pru- 
dence would never have found time for; her red 
dress and the flickering fire-light made her a pic- 
ture too lovely for that dn]! room. 

*" ce,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘as this is 
Joe’s last night, I think I'll go down and say 
good-by to him.” 

**You might call him up here.” 

“No; I think I will go myself.” 

‘*T believe I haven’t ever told you, Dora, how 
much you pleased me by giving up that childish 
way of going on with him that you used to have. 
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It did very well for you to be fond of each other 
when you were children, but of course it is out 
of the question now.” 

It might have been the red dress and the fire- 
light that brought a vivid flush to Dora’s cheek 
as she listened and turned away. 

She ran lightly down stairs and opened the 
door of the great farm-kitchen. 

A young man sat by the dull fire, looking into 
it as one looks into the eyes of an enemy before 
the fight; an overgrown farmer-boy in home- 
made clothes, with nothing about him to fall in 
love with, least of all for the brilliant little figure 
that waited for him to-look up; but he was too 
intent on his own thoughts. She went swiftly 
across the room, and taking his head between 
her soft hands, turned his face np to hers. 

** Joe, bad boy, were you going away without 
letting me know ?” 

The hard lines of his face softened and bright- 
ened under her gaze till one would not have 
known him for the same man. 

**T thought I should not see you to-night,” he 
said. 

** You know better; you know I would have 
crept through the keyhole for one last little min- 
ute with you.” 

He set her quietly on his knee, as if it were 
her usual place. 

‘* How long will you wait for me, Dora?”, 

** Till you come back.” 

“Tf it were seven years, think how long it 
would be.” 

**If you loved me as you make believe,” said 
Dora, *‘ you would not go away at all, but work 
here till you could build a little house, and then 
we would rough it together.” 

“* No, little Dora, that isn’t my kind of love; 
oe mother tried that, and she lived a slave's 
life. I will go away somewhere—I don’t care 
where—and when I can give you as good a home 
as you have always had—” 

**Dora! Dora!” called Prudence from up 
stairs; “‘what on earth are you doing down 
there ?” 

“*T must go now, I must truly,” said Dora, as 
she felt herself locked in an embrace that would 
not let her go. ‘‘If I live without you for seven 
years I shall be a homely old maid, and you will 
not thank me for waiting for you.” 

He put her away then, and looked at her cu- 
riously, as if he had never thought of her looks 
befo 


re. 
*** Do you know what your name means?” he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘I saw it in the paper that 
ra means ‘Gift of God,’ and you have 
been that to me. If I had never seen you I 
should never have had a notion above a day’s 
work and a night’s sleep. It isn’t = looks I 
love, but you do look very pretty. Perhaps it is 
the red dress.” 

“Thank you,” said Dora, with a smile trem- 
bling through tears. 

** I will write when I have any luck,” said Joe, 
** and come home on New-Year’s Eve when I do 
come; and if you wear this red dress I shall know 
you have waited for me.” 

**T think I shall live to wear it whenever you 
come home, if it be seven times seven years, Joe, 
for women are very hard to kill.” 

With another long embrace they parted, and 
Dora went up to her sister’s room. 

**What have you been doing all this time ?” 
said Pradence, severely. 

**T was only giving Joe some good advice.” 

** Well, I hope he'll profit by it.” 

** So do I,” said Dora, heartily. 

"Tis as easy to say seven years as one; and 
we read of Jacob’s seven years’ service for Ra- 
chel, which seemed but as one day for the love 
that he bore her. 

Rachel's feelings are not thought worthy to be 
mentioned in Holy Writ; but if her love was 
like Dora’s, every day seemed seven years. And 
here, in 2 nut-shell, lies the difference between 
man’s love and woman’s. 

Jacob had the sheep to mind, and he did mind 
them uncommonly well; Joe went to seek his 
fortune in new scenes, and only thought of Dora 
when he had nothing else to do. The poet 
—— he had set a hard task to men when he 
said : 

“Learn to labor and to wait ;” 


but it is immeasurably harder to be idle and 
wait. 

Till her lover went away, Dora had never cared 
to ask herself whether she were a child or a wo- 
Sunshine had been plenty with her, and 
she had easily sugared and gilded the plain 
things that farm-life offered to her. 

Before the first year came to an end she felt 
that she should soon arrive at a patriarchal age, 
if she did not do something to kill the time, 
which died so hard on her hands. 

“Teach school! I guess not,” said her fa- 
ther, when she first broached her plan to him. 
** You ain’t a-starvin’ yet, and if you want some 
new furbelows you just say so, and not come at 
it slanting-ways like that.’ 

“TI don’t want any thing, father, but there is 
so little for me to do at home.” 

“In my time gals was always full o’ business. 
Can't you make sheets and pillow-cases, and get 
ready to be married? Who knows but some- 
body ‘Il ask ye one of these days?” 

**T’d rather teach school, father.” 

**Wa'al, wa’al, folks can’t always have their 
*T'd rathers’ in this world. I ain’t willin’, and 
that’s the end on't.” 

But this was not “the end on't,” and Dora 
easily obtained a school. She developed a gov- 
erning talent which charmed the committee- 
men, and the congenial labor in the company of 
little children took her out of herself, and infused 
new life into her hope deferred. 

Every week she walked to the post-office, three 
miles away, to ask for a letter, going in with a 
bright flush in either cheek, and coming out pale 
and dull-eyed after the stab of disappointment. 


I wonder that people in the country are so 
anxious to be postmasters; if they only knew 
it, they are actors in more tragedies than an 
member of a theatrical stock-company. Much 
sealed happiness passes through their hands, but 
they have to refuse many a ‘‘ Mariana in the 
Moated Grange’—weary women, who reach a 
hand out of their dull lives for a letter and draw 
it back empty. 

It was far into the second year before Joe’s 
first letter came. It was surely a fanciful and 
foolish thing for a schoolmistress to do, that Dora 
carried it to her own little room and put on the 
dress that Joe liked so well before she read Joe’s 
letter. She had not read it in the woods lest a 
bird should look over her shoulder and carry the 
news. 

Joe was working in the mines in Colorado. 
His luck had not yet come, in nuggets at least, 
but hard work wat | sober living were slowly giv- 
ing him gn advantage over the other miners. 
He was never so well, and he loved her better 
than all the world. 

Dora lived upon this letter for many weeks, 
and she set ‘‘ Colorado” for a copy so often to 
her scholars that they will write that word better 
than any other to their dying day. 

Letters came oftener as years drew on; some- 
times Joe was up in the world, sometimes down; 
once his carefully hoarded gold was stolen from 
him, and he had to Begin all over again ; but this 
was nothing to a long illness, in which a friend 
wrote to Dora so soon as Joe was out of danger. 
Then Dora envied the doves their wings. 

New-Year’s Day was the hardest of all the 
year. She could not help a strong pressure of 
excitement when she put on the red dress, which 
grew more and more old-fashioned, and watched 
the sun go down on the road which Joe must 
travel when he should come home. ‘The next 
morning she fitted her shoulders sadly to the 
burden of another year. 

One young farmer after another found his way 
to the old farm-house on Sunday evenings, and 
Dora pushed them down an inclined plane of dis- 
couragement so gently that they scarcely knew 
whether they had really courted her or not, and 
slid easily into the toils of more willing maidens, 
with no hard feelings toward Dora. It was not 
the least of her trials to meet the entreaties of her 
mother and the rough arguments of her father 
when one or two more persistent suitors would 
take nothing less than no for their answer. 

To be an old maid in the country is justly re- 
garded as a fate worthy of pity; in the city, with 
plenty of company and amusement, it has come 
to be almost an even question whether a weman 
hath not chosen the better part of life in remain- 
ing singly blessed. 

Dora could give no reason for repeated refusal 
to , only she loved no one well enough—a 
reason which would be all-sufficient if parents 
were immortally young, but it loses weight after 
sixty, 

As the seventh year drew to an end Dora’s 
heart beat light within her. Joe had mentioned 
seven years as if he meant to come homme then, 
at any rate. She wore out the first day of the 
‘*glad new year” with busy cares, till late in the 
afternoon, when an old man, spent with much 
walking, stopped to rest himself in the farm- 
house kitchen. Prudence bestirred herself to 
give him a hearty luncheon, and when he was 
warmed and fed he began to talk of his travels. 
He had been to seek his fortune all over the 
West, and never finding it, had come back to 
die at home. He mentioned Colorado and Den- 
ver, and when Dora found herself alone with 
him for a moment she said : 

— you ever see Joseph Raymond in Den- 
ver ?” 

“Joe Raymond? Oh yes! knew him well— 
lived with him nigh on to a month. His wife 
was a real good cook—couldn’t be beat no- 
where.” 

** You say he was married ?” 

“To be sure; a right smart feller, and mighty 
fond of his wife. Women are scarce out there.” 

Prudence came in, and the old man went on 
his way, all unconscious of the great stone he 
had cast into the still waters of Dora’s heart. 

** What's the matter?” said Prudence; ‘‘ you 
are as white as a sheet.” 

Dora’s only answer was to dart out cf the 
house, and run as for her life down the orchard 
path, by which she could gain upon and over- 
take this terrible old man. She might have 
said, with “holy Herbert,” 

“My oe are all a case of knives, 
ounding my heart 
With scattered smart,” 
only misery must have time to crystallize into 
a memory before it takes the form of poetry. 
She stood before the old man bareheaded and 
breathless. 

“How did the Joe Raymond look that you 
lived with ?” 

“‘T never said Joe Raymond,” said the old 
man, peevishly; ‘‘I said Jim Raymond, They 
had a boy named Joe, who—” But Dora was 
off again before he could finish his sentence. 
She ran through the orchard again, giving thanks 
vith all her heart that she had not suffered her- 
self to be persuaded of Joe’s faithlessness on one 
hearing. Her feeling of grateful awe, as if she 
had escaped fronr sudden death, kept her from 
mourning much over the sing away of this 
seventh anniversary of Joe's departure, with no 
sign of his return. 

His letters had wholly ceased, and there was 
nothing left for Dora but to possess her soul with 
ongewe When another new year dawned upon 

er she put on the old red dress, more from habit 
than from any gleam of hope in her heart, and 
did not care to look in her glass. 
_ In the twilight she walked slowly down the 
} sem pts — va ony on the gate that opened 
i e . Su a man up from 
widtewt. eee 
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_ “Theodora, my Gift of God!” he said; and 
Dora, eee recognized no mark of the 
lover who left her eight years before, felt 
that no other knew that pass-word, and suffered 
herself to rest silently in his arms, in the ineffa- 
ble rest that only comes after long waiting. 

When Joe and Dora went into the house, and 
she looked at him by candle-light, her heart al- 
most misgave her; his luxuriant beard, and the 
manly assurance of his manner, were not at all 
like her Joe of beloved memory; and a terrible 
barrier seemed to rise up between them while 
Prudence remained in the room with her com- 
pany manners, which sat more awkwardly upon 
her than her Sunday gown. 

When Dora walked softly by her sister’s room 
at a very late hour that night Prudence was 
lying awake for her. 

“ «Don’t tell me,” she said, ‘that you've been 
waiting for Joe Raymond all this time.” 

‘‘Not if you don’t want to hear it,” said 
Dora. 

‘¢ Did he tell you whether he came home any 
better off than he went away ?” 

‘‘] really haven't thought to ask him.” 

Prudence groaned, and turned her face to the 
wall. 

Joe waited only till the next day to tell Mrs. 
Hall the story of his suecess, which looked very 
moderate in his traveled eyes, but seemed a no- 
ble fortune in her homely ideas. 

‘*T never thought before,” said Dora's father 
at the wedding, ‘*‘ that a woman could keep a se- 
cret, and I guess it ain’t much more common than 
snow in dog-days.” 

‘* How long would you have waited for me?” 
whispered Joe, 

‘* Forever,” said Dora, solemnly. And Mrs. 
Prudence, as she overheard the word, thanked 
her stars that Dora’s unpractical notions had not 
wrecked her at last on a poverty-stricken mar- 
riage. 





SOMETHING ABOUT WEDDING 
PRESENTS. 


are is not much delicacy evinced in parts 
of Great Britain when friends and acquaint- 
ances are “bid” to a wedding, as witness the 
following : 
“ Cammantuen, Auguat 19. 
“We beg leave respectfully to acquaint you that it 
is our intention to enter the matrimonial state on 
Tuesday, the 28d day of September next; and from 
the encouragement we have received, by the kind 
promises of our friends, we pu making a bid- 
ding on the occasion, which will be held the same 
day at the Old White Lion, in Queen Street, where 
we hope to have the pleasure of your company and in- 
fluence; and whatever favors you may then think 
“proper to confer on us will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged, and repaid with thanks whenever required on 
a similar occasion, by your humble servants, 
“ Dennis Woops, 
“ Currier. 
“Evorenta Varenan, 
“ Servant at the Ivy Bush Hotel.’’ 

A postscript concludes with a list of the family 
connections of both parties, who request that all 
gifts of a like description due to them may be 
repaid to the young woman on the above day, 
stating that they will also feel thankful for any 
additional favors that may be conferred on her. 

This is eminently a straightforward way of 
starting in married life, especially as an account 
of each gift and of the giver was kept in writ- 
ing by the clerk of the wedding, and the presents 
were considered to be debts, which were in some 
places transferable or assignable to other persons ; 
in others, were returnable only when the actual 
donor entered into matrimony, and he or she 
gave a bidding; in others, were repayable on 
demand at any time, and upon refusal were re- 
coverable at law; and in others, could not be re- 
claimed by the givers until a similar occasion pre- 
sented itself in his or her own family. 

Are we indebted to our Hebrew citizens for 
the reckless extravagance which characterizes so 
many marriages in our own country ? 

A Jewish marriage in the present century is 
always celebrated with much show and splendor. 
As every guest brings a present, chiefly consist- 
ing of plate, the poorer couples especially invite 
as many friends as they can; and their friends 
are always willing to go, as they consider it to be 
a highly meritorious act to promote marriage, or 
in any way to assist in its celebration. On ac- 
count of the many visitors at a Jewish wedding 
a large public room is generally hired. A friend 
is stationed near the entrance of the apartment 
to receive the presents of the guests as they ar- 
rive; and another friend writes down each per- 
son's name and gift. If any one who has been 
invited can not attend, his gift is received in his 
absence, The friends who are merely invited to 
the evening dance are not expected to bring any 
presents. Not unfrequently, when the wedded 
pair are poor, their gifts are sold to defray the 
expenses of the feast, and to assist the couple in 
their household. 

Wedding presents are an almost universal cus- 
tom, handed down from the days when a young 
Athenian couple were presented with a pome- 
granate, emblem of fertility ; and a Roman bride- 
groom gave his bride a single golden coin, as 
earnest that he endowed her with his wealth. 
The mode of giving and the value of the gifts, 
however, have greatly changed. Layard tells 
of a marriage that & witnessed in Assyria, 
where on the third day the bridegroom was 
led in triumph by his friends from house to 
house, and at each he received a trifling pres- 
ent. He was then placed within a circle of 
dancers, and the guests and by-standers, wetting 
small coins, stuck them on his forehead. This 
money was collected as it fell in an open ker- 
chief, which was held by his companions under 
his chin. After this ceremony a party of young 
men rushed into the crowd, and carrying off the 
most wealthy guests locked them up in a dark 
room until they paid a ransom for their release, 
which they good-humoredly did, All the money 





that was collected was added to the dowry of the 
couple, 

The custom of sticking coins on the bride- 
groom's forehead is common to several Eastern 
races, among others to the Turcomans of Mosul 
and the Moors of West Barbary, where, as they 
are put on, the attending servants shake them 
off into a basin which is set in the bridegroom’s 
lap, his eyes being meanwhile shut, and the 
name ot the donor and the amount of the gift 
are called out. 

In Arabia the bridegroom makes the bride 
presents, which are dispatched a day or two be- 
fore the nuptials, in a procession of camels and 
servants. A Persian bridegroom, if in medium 
circumstances, gives his bride two complete 
dresses, a ring, and a mirror; he also supplies 
the furniture and other necessaries for their 
home. 

In China, a few days before that fixed for a 
wedding, the family of the bridegroom make a 
present of various articles of food and other 
things to the family of the bride, as a cock and 
a hen, a leg and foot of a pig, and of a goat, 
eight small cakes of bread, eight torches, three 
pairs of large red candles, a quantity of vermi- 
celli, and several bunches of fire-crdckers, and a 
variety of absurd symbolical foods, ete. Also, 
two or three days before the time fixed for the 
wedding, a red card is sent by the family of the 
bride to that of the bridegroom, stating what 
furniture will be furnished as the bride’s dowry, 
and the number of loads. 

Every guest at a Norwegian wedding brings 
the bride a present; in many parts a keg of but- 
ter is the usual gift, and if the marriage takes 
place in the winter, salted or frozen meat is 
offered. 

In some parts of Germany there was until very 
recently a nuptial gift from husband to wife pre- 
sented the morning after marriage, and therefore 
styled the Morgengabe. Sometimes it was a 
chain of gold or a jewel, and at others a portion 
of the husband’s fortune. Formerly such a pres- 
ent was given at every marriage, but later only 
at the weddings of the nobility. This custom 
was often carried to a great excess, the bride 
having the privilege of asking for any sum of 
money, or, in fact, any thing that she pleased, 
and which could not in honor be refused by the 
husband. The demand sometimes was very ex- 
orbitant if the woman chose to be avaricious, 
hence the laws limited the amount to be given ; 
and this limited amount was afterward claimed 
by the wife as a right, although at first the gift 
was free. 

The work from which these extracts have been 
selected, ‘‘ The Wedding-Day in All Ages and 
Countries,” just published, is filled with equally 
amusing and instructive details. 
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LOVE MATCHES. 


AY prudential considerations prevent the 
course of true love running smooth? That 

the prudence of friends and relatives often nips 
the white flower of love just as it is budding, is 
sure enough ; but suppose that two young people 
grow very fond of each other, do they ever for 
themselves regulate their conduct upon motives 
of prudence? Finding themselves drifting into 
a serious affection for each other, do they ever 
pause for a moment, collect all their scattered 
faculties, calmly consider what they ought to do, 
and abide by their self-imposed decision? ‘There 
is a good deal of skepticism abroad upon this 
point just at present; and if one were to believe 
the current talk of clubs, and of dinner-tables 
after the ladies have gone, one would arrive at the 
notion that, whereas love used to rule “‘ the court, 
the camp, the grove,” prudence now rules the 
court, the camp, the grove, and love too. There 
is a grain of truth in all this talk, doubtless, about 
the increased luxury of women, and the conse- 
quent necessity of obtaining rich husbands. The 
girl is not born who does not wish to meet her 
friends on equal terms—to have such advantages 
as they have, and so on. Theoretically this is 
so; and there are plenty of women who can 
square their lives with a theory. The disturbant 
influences of passion do not interfere with their 
calculations; and among their suitors they can 
choose out the most eligible, because the richest, 
of them in the most admirable fashion. But of 
these young persons we do not speak. They al- 
ways did exist ; they always will exist; and it is 
only at such a time as the present—when atten- 
tion has been called to their too openly merce- 
nary views of life—that they attract notice and 
bring the whole of their sisterhood into con- 
tempt. The majority of girls actually marry 
**for love ;” and if prudence interferes at all, as 
prudence ought, it is at the very earliest stages 
of affection. Then either party may have grave 
doubts about the propriety of continuing an ac- 
quaintance which is too pleasant, and which is 
certain to end in love and marriage. Nor do we 
say that even monetary affairs should be over- 
looked in this period of possible or incipient af- 
fection. ‘The most disinterested young creature 
of eighteen ought to know that a young gentle- 
man who has no ostensible means of livelihood, 
and not much prospect of ever having any, is a 
dangerous person to flirt with. Perhaps she has 
enough money for two. But the man who would 
consent to be supported by his wife is likely to be 
a person with remarkably little romance about 
his character ; and is it not for the romance that 
she would marry? A girl who contemplates the 
prospect of her having to make her husband 
“even as one of her hired servants” must have 
considerable stretch of fancy to see any thing 
attractive or beautiful in the arrangement. As 
for a girl marrying a lover who has a moderate 
income, with more in prospect, the success of the 
experiment must depend entirely on her character. 
Society looks on the attempt with disfavor. So- 
ciety expects each girl to start life, not as her pa- 
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rents started it, but on the same basis which they 
now occupy. Ifa girl has sufficient courage, for 
the sake of the love in her heart, to depart from 
her present station and chance the regaining of 
it in the future, good and well. If her love is 
strong and faithful enough, she will not repent ; 
if her character is weak, she is likely to hunger 
for the flesh-pots of Egypt—to wit, opera-boxes, 
big dinners, riding horses, and the like—in a re- 
markably short space of time. Here and there 
we meet—but so very seldom !—women capable 
ot a grand passion—women capable of every 
sacrifice for the one supreme affection of their 
life—women in whose perfect love there is no 
flaw of doubt, or prudential hesitation, or the 
possibility of regret. But these women are her- 
oines. They are the women whom poets have 
sung of, whom painters have imagined, whose 
or og ap have celebrated in their grandest 
wo! As a rule, you do not find them driving 
in the Park, or sitting at the opera, or talking to 
you at a friend’s house. As a rule, they are not 
as plentiful as blackberries. Still they exist ; and 
sometimes you hear, in a chance way, of some 
little family story of love and sacrifice and devo- 
tion which proclaims in a modest fashion that 
heroism has not yet died out of the earth. 





IAGARA FALLS is to be under the jurisdic- 
tion of the ‘* Niagara Frontier Police” dur- 
ing the coming season; and those who have been 
deterred from visiting Niagara in previous years, 
on account of the reports of the swindling prac- 
ticed upon strangers, may believe there will be a 
marked improvement in this respect. The most 
stringent ordinances have been passed, and if 
they are enforeed the comfort of visitors will be 
wonderfully increased. Amerfeans are an inde- 
pendent people, and if impositions are persist- 
ently practiced at one watering-place, all they 
have to do is to give it a bad name, and go some- 
where else. 

At Long Branch, Newport, and Saratoga ho- 
tels have been renovated, and are prepared to of- 
fer guests good accommodations, for which, of 
course, they are expected to pay a good price. 
A new hotel—the Stockton House—is to be 
opened at Cape May, which will be very com- 
modious. Five hundred new bath-houses are 
being erected for the accommodation of Cape 
May guests. 





In Shoreditch, onc of the most wretched por- 
tions of London, where the poorest of the work- 
ing people dwell, and the darkest, foulest, damp- 
an most ill-ventilated dwellings are found, Miss 
Burdett Coutts purchased an entire square for 
the erection of a market and other buildings to 
benefit and elevate the poor. This block em- 
braces one of the best markets in the kingdom, 
with chapels and houses for artisans, workmen, 
and their families, with all the appliances of ele- 
gant residences. On this establishment she laid 
out the immense sum of $1,000,000. She turned 
the crook damp, narrow lanes into broad 
roads; fit up the neighborhood; laid out 
parks, “pew and play-grounds; and has dedi- 
cated the whole to the neglected of the neigh- 
borhood in which this splendid establishment 
stands. This market was formally opened the 
latter part of April. 


The Nation, in a brief editorial on woman suf- 
frage, remarks that what is wanted of women is 
not mere ballots, but a new element in politics ; 
that the leaders of the Woman’s Rights’ move- 
ment — saying they will ‘‘ purify and elevate”’ 
politics if the franchise is given to them, but 
that, like other reformers, they do not want to 
begin till they have got it. Some of those most 
interested in the question of woman suffrage 
have for many months had in mind a plan for 
“elevating” politics; and at a meeting of the 
recent Woman’s Suffrage Association Mrs. Paul- 
ina W. Davis presented papers suggesting a Wo- 
man’s Congress. The general idea involved was 
that the Congress should be composed of women 
chosen by their own sex as representatives of 
opinion and feeling; that they should assemble 
in Washington, and consider and discuss the 
social and moral bearings of important questions 
which were agitating the country, in the belief 
that, by understanding and intelligently criticis- 
ing the acts of the Legislature, they might exer- 
cise a purifying influence even before they were 
allowed to vote. 





The course on which the International boat- 
race is to tuke place is from Putney to Mortlake 
on the Thames, about four miles out of London. 
The river is about seven hundred feet wide over 
the course, which is not far from four'and one- 
third miles in length. By parliamentary act the 
river-is under the supreme control of Parliament 
on the day of a great boat-race, so all danger of 
obstruction is removed. 





For the benefit of any who may not have been 
instructed — the subject in childhood we 
would remark that a pin-cushion is a very handy 
thing to have on one’s dressing-table, and that 
on retiring at night pins that may have been 
abiding in the mouth or elsewhere during the 
day may be safely lodged in it. A young girl 
of Dayton, Ohio, went to sleep the other night 
with a shawl-pin in her mouth, and swallowed 
it. The pin, which was more than two inches 
long, with a large glass head, had to be removed 
through an incision in her throat. 





Veloxrinktum is the latest invented word. It 
explains itself. A short time ago a French doc- 
tor showed the Paris Academy of Sciences what 
he was Bape to callavelocigraph. It was what 
we used to call a reservoir-pen—a tubular pen- 
holder, filled with ink, with a habit of shedding 
its contents without discrimination. 





Not very long ago an advertisement appeared 
ia one of the city papers, stating that “‘a young 
widow, nineteen years of age, of high standing 
in society, and having a large fortune in her own 
right, wished to correspond with a young man of 
equal standing in bgecner with a view to matri- 
mony.”’ A young gentleman from New Haven 


answered the advertisement, and received in re- 
ply a picture of a very handsome woman, with 
the words: “If, after examining my likeness, 





you think that you might learn to.love me, I 
shall be pleased to meet you on Tuesday even- 
ing next, at No. — Eighth Street.’’ The young 
gentleman came to New York, and met the 
young widow in the parlor, she greeting him 
cordially. After a few minutes’ general chat, 
she said: “I suppose we might as well talk 
about the matter which we have met to con- 
sider; and was in the midst of a sketch of 
an eventful life, when she was interrupted by 
a = who entered the parlor, saying, 
“Look here! you go up stairs. Up to your 
old tricks, I see.” Phe ““young widow”’ pour- 
ed forth a volume of opprobrious epithets, and 
was removed forcibly from the room. She was 
insane, imagining herself the heroine of a grand 
romance, and required constant watching to pre- 
vent similar interviews with strangers. 





Ambitious American mammas should be cau- 
tious how they sell their daughters for high- 
sounding foreign titles. The Parisian gossips 
have been not a little exercised in regard to the 
daughter of an American family who was just 
ready to marry a Sultan prince, the trousseau be 
ing prepared, and all arrangements made—when 
the said prince turned out to be a vile pretender! 





A report was made a few days ago to the Sani- 
bray 4 Superintendent in reference to a basement 
in Elizabeth Street, for one apartment of which 
a poor German woman had paid nine dollars 
a month. It was fifteen feet below the level 
of the sidewalk, utterly dark and without ven- 
tilation, and a terrible stench rendered it unfit 
for human habitation. Three poor women in 
succession had paid rent in advance for rooms 
in this dungeon, but had been driven out by the 
odor; and they could not get their money re 
turned. 





A Georgia clergyman develops a novel idea. 
By a careful investigation of Scripture he has 
come to the conclusion that the ‘forbidden 
fruit”? that Eve partook of and gave to Adam 
was—todacco/ 





How or why the name “Ragged School” 
should ever have been selected as an appropri- 
ate one for a school designed to be helpful to 
the poorer classes, it is impossible to say. . The 
poor are often pant es here and such a 
cognomen is repulsive. et in England “ Rag- 
ged Schools’’ are common, and often very suc- 
cessful. In one of the worst parts of London a 
visitor found thirty-five men listening to the 
teachings of the daughter of a shop-keeper in the 
neighborhood. She was very pretty, and the 
visitor asked the superintendent if he was not 
afraid to leave the young woman alone with so 
many rough men. He replied, “Iam.” “Then 
why don’t you goto her?” ‘You mistake my 
fear. I am not afraid of their doing her any 
harm. They love her so much that they would 
lick the ground on which she walks. But I am 
afraid some person may step in, and, not being 
under authority, or knowing the manners of the 
place, may say something impertinent to her, 
and if he did he would not leave the place 
alive.”’ 





Wonders of science never cease! Some years 
ago the opinion was — by a distinguish- 
ed astronomer of Cambridge, England, that if 
the earth’s atmosphere were but increased some 
13,000 yards in height, so as to have an increased 

ower of retaining the warmth poured upon it 
rom outer space, we might do without the sun 
altogether so far as our heat supply is concerned. 
More recently, by means of an instrument called 
the galvanometer, used in connection with a re- 
fracting telescope, it has not only been proved 
that the stars actually give heat to the earth, but 
the comparative amount of heat received from 
different stars has been, as it were, measured. 





A gentleman addressing a Sabbath-school in 
Brandenburg, Germany, asked the children, 
‘““Where did God place Adam and Eve?” The 
answer was, 

“In the Garden of Eden.”’ 

“ And what did they do there ?”’ 

“ They tilled it.’ 

‘* Why were they turned out °”’ 

After a significant silence a little fellow cried 


out, 

“Sir, they could not pay the rent!”’ 

It was afterward found that the boy's parents 
had just been turned out of their house because 
they could not pay their rent, and the answer 
was naturally Ot to his mind. A purse 
was made up for the child to take to his father. 





The mammoth Coliseum for the great Nation- 
al Peace Jubilee in Boston was commenced the 
latter part of March. It is promised that it wil! 
be entirely completed by the tenth of June. 
Originally the design was to erect it upon the 
Common, but the location was afterward changed 
to St. James’s Park. It is to be of wood, 500 
feet long and 300 wide. The children of the 
public schools will take part on the first day of 
the Jubilee, and in the mammoth oratorio cho- 
rus, on the remaining days, the great orchestra 
taking part in all the entertainments. Applica- 
tidns to join the oratorio chorus have been much 
more numerous than was expected, and hun- 
dreds have desired admission into the Boston 
classes since the books of registration were 
closed. Subscription tickets, admitting three 
persons (and sold at $100 each), are good for the 
whole Jubilee, and also for all rehearsals and all 
subsequent concerts. Seats = the floor and 
in the side balconies will be sold at $5 each, and 
those in the end balcony at $3. Single admis- 
sions without reserved seats will be $2. A grand 
chorus organ is being constructed for the oc- 
casion. he instrument will be of enormous 
power, yet capable of rich solo effects. It will 
contain every modern appliance, although even 
the case will be dispensed with to give all pos- 
sible room to the orchestra and chorus. 


It is a noticeable fact that the number of lady 
visitors to the reading-room of the Mercantile 
Library has greatly increased within the last 
twelve months. Until lately, ladies have made 
but very little use of the numerous interesting 
periodicals provided by that institution. But 
now they seem to have become conscious of 
their “‘rights,’”’ and brighten the room with 
their presence. At the recent annual meeting 
of the Mercantile Library Association the Board 
of Directors expressed themselves much gratified 
that such was the case. 
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A LADY’S QUESTION—WHAT SHALL WE WEAR? 


HAT shall we wear? It is a question always under discussion. 
ever being asked; and it is for the interest of human nature that it should 


be happily answered. 
Here is a list of “‘ good” reasons from which bad dressing results. 
- Not to appear as lightly led away by frivolous pleasures. 
- Not to yield to suggestions of personal indulgence. 
- Not to spend more money than might be convenient. 
- Not to be like lovers of change. 
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5. Not to be thought fast. 


Here are five reasons, very good, when the motives are considered in a moral 
point of view; and very ridiculous, unsound, and, in fact, disgraceful, when ex- 














amined by the mirror of 
truth—which every lady 
should keep in her dress- 
ing-room—and by com- 
mon-sense. 

To take these ‘‘ rea- 
sons” as they come, let it 
be at once granted tha® 
frivolity is an unbearable 
vice ; but a woman ought 
to have an honest pleasure 
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LarLeur Wa.kinc Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 33 and 34. 


in dress, just as she should have pleasure in any successful triumph 
of civilization—the perfect cooking of an everyday dish, for in- 
stance. The everyday things of life, by being habitual, are taken 
out of the regior of frivolous pleasure. If any persons say they 
really do not care for dress, it is as absurd as to say they do not 
care for cleanliness—that they see no decency in keeping up re- 
spectable habits. To be a sloven is not meritorious; it is, proba- 
bly, to be idle and lazy, and possibly to be unclean. 

As to the second reason on our list, it ought to be dismissed as 
a mere excuse. To dress well is a trouble, and not an indulgence. 
Let us pass on. The fear of spending too much money is an hon- 
orable timidity, because it has its root in honesty. But it may be 
doubted if there is any more inconvenient extravagance than neg- 
lected dress. For six months or more the prudent lady spends 
**next to nothing.” Suddenly, before the year closes, some un- 
thought-of occasion arises when she has to be dressed. The great 
question comes as to what shall she wear. Money has to be 
spent; the very money she thought she had saved; not by little 
amd_little. when it would not have been felt, but painfully, in a 
lump, to her grief, for she 
had not laid it by; to her 
impoverishment, for she 
has to borrow from 
the future; and prob- 
ably in her necessity, 
still desiring to save, 
and in dread of ex- 
travagance, some 
important details 
are left out—or an 
inferior arrange- } 
ment ‘‘ made to 
do,” and she is 
not well-dressed 
after all. So fails 
the third of our 


























Emitra Watxixe Dress.—Front. 


For pattern snd description see Supplement, 
No. 1V., Figs. Sanda, 


Marcueritre WALKING Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 23 and 24. 
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For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VI., 
igs. 25-32, 
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to be among the lovers of change is a wholesome fear, and very necessary to her 
who would be always and really well-dressed. And so it seems like a contradic- 
tion to say that the rapidity with which women will give in to the adoption of 
some particular style on the mere word of a saleswoman or a dress-maker that it 
will be in vogue in the season is well known. Women will never be well-dressed 
till they learn to think for themselves. They must also learn to use their judgment 
on themselves as those who contemplate their appearance, not as a medley of dis- 
jointed facts, but as a whole. A woman is not well-dressed who has on a sweet 
hat, an exquisite India shawl, a lovely cambric muslin dress, and the smartest 


pair of bebuttoned boots with ‘‘ simulated” lacings, These things may help 
to make up a well-furnished wardrobe, but they are not intended to be worn 


together. ‘The extreme 
of this style was found 
in the historical Indian 
chief who received some 
officers at his levée at- 
tired in Hessian boots, 
a short tiger-skin petti- 
coat, a shell-jacket, and 
aScotch cap. Last year 
the coming in of extreme- 
ly high-heeled boots, 
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MapeLine Watxine Dress.—Back. 


MapeLine Watkixne Dress.—FRronr. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 25-32. 
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Vircintre Wacxine Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. III., Figs, 16-20, 


\ which this year’s taste 


LaFLeurR Watkine Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 33 and 34. 


may or may not confirm as an accepted custom, suggested the use 
of acane. Charming little dandy walking-sticks supported the almost 
tottering steps of fashionable belles in the Continental resorts of fash- 
ion, and were really very desirable appendages to the costume of a 
lady whose figure was thrown alarmingly out of the perpendicular. 
Then, to improve the figure of the waist, at article of dress was worn 
under the petticoat to make the bending of the back assume a more 
graceful line, It is not to be denied that a thoroughly well got up 
demoiselle in this style, at all points quite complete, was a very pretty 
sight. What was the consequence? People were found to use che 
cane without the shoes, and the panier without either. They had 
never contemplated themselves as a whole; and a terrible exhibition 
would be made sometimes when these new things were adopted with- 
out the purchase of a new dress or the reform of an old one; or when 
the train was worn with old loopings-up. We abstain, from pure 
charity, from describing the consequences, 

No more becoming costume has been invented in our time than the 
looped-up velvet dresses with the petticoat showing beneath. Very 
pretty, very tasteful, very becoming, very convenient, and therefore 
they have been of very gen- 
eral adoption; but what havoc 
people have made with their 
appearance in the matter 
of petticoats! The vel- 
vet surface imperiously 
demanded the com- 
panionship of some re- 
fined material. Silk, 
or soft fine-text- 
ured wool, of col- 
ors that were en- 
riched by the ac- 
cost of the black 
velvet, were the 
only things ad- 
missible. But 
! ave we not seen 
cuarse __ striped 

; 


























Emitia WaLkinea Dress,—Bacx. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, IV., Figs. 21 and 22. 
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camlet, and scarlet camlet made staring by black braiding, or roughened by frills? 
It has been difficult to teach people not to choose a petticoat as a petticoat, but as 
an annexation to the gown. But then the old dread of expense rose up. Silk and 
satin petticoats! Impossible! ‘These exquisite wools! why they are good enough 
for dresses themselves. Of course they are; they are for exhibition; with the up- 
per velvet they make a costume. You must take your dress as a whole. 

The persistence with which women make mistakes arises unquestionably in a great 
measure from the rapidity with which they yield to other people’s advice and assur- 
ances; and because they will not 
think for themselves. 

A perfectly well-dressed gen- 
tlewoman in a milliner’s room 
was giving directions for the 
changing of certain flowers 
in a bonnet she had been 
buying. ‘‘ Oh, don’t change 
them!” cries a young 
friend; ‘‘they are so 
lovely.” ‘‘I can’t af- 
ford to wear them,” 
was the unexpected 
reply. ‘‘It would 
cost me a hundred 
dollars. I have 
not an outdoor ar- 



















ConcorpbIA WALKING 


Gisena Warkxixe Dress.—Bacx. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 35-41. 


ticle in my wardrobe which could be worn with that ex- 
quisite shade of mauve.” ‘The lady liked the flowers, 
but, first of all things, she considered herself. 

But we have lately learned the beauty and the value 
of black. It tones, unites, and yet gives distinctness. 
Two or three black dresses of good materials are necessary 
both for economy, effect, and convenience; a woman may 
then keep to a few colors as belonging to her style, and 
always preserve a well-chosen and harmonious exterior. 

Last on our list of things that prevent some ladies from 
being well dressed is the dread of being thought /ust. 
They will often be guilty of adopting a scrap of a 
costume, but they shrink from the whole. But ‘all 
or none” is the dictate of common-sense, as it is the 
law of fashion; and to escape the possibility of look- 
ing fast by the certainty of looking ridiculous is a 
very bad bargain. No one need be in a hurry to 
adopt a new thing. Wait. If you are 
doubtful, always keep quiet and wait. But 
if a fashion comes in which appears to. suit 
your life and promises to add to your com- 
fort, study its accessories, and accept it at 
once. For one thing 
is certain: ifa new 
fashion is conven- 
ient, dismisses a 
trouble from your 
life, and adds to 
your happiness, it 
willlive. Shortout- 
door walking cos- 
tumes, easily taken 
off and put on, be- 
ing worn with bod- 
ices, have been ac- 
knowledged as 
a domestic 
mercy,and will 
live. The dis- 
appearance of 








IRLANDAISE WALKING Dress. 
Front. 


For acomany and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 12-15. 


























MarTHA WALKING Dress.—Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, I., Figs. 1-11. 


covering from the back of the head would not have become so 
universal but for the uncomfortable crowns of the old-fashioned 
bonnets, which would not stay on the head, and were receptacles 
for all the winds that blew in the winter. At last people tied up 
their heads in an ornamental half-handkerchief, and got rid of 
them. The present style of bonnets may be carried to an ex- 
treme, but no woman old enough to remember the bonnet of the 






















































For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 42-45. 
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past can say they are uncomfortable; their work may not be much, but they do it hon- 
estly ; and they, too, will live, though changes may be made in them; the old bonnet 
which wearied the neck, rubbed the ears, and had to be tied severely tight under the 
chin to keep it from troubling the shoulders, will scarcely return in our time; its mem- 
ory among surviving sufferers is too painful. 

All good reasons for bad dressing may then be answered generally by two sentences 
of kind advice. Use your judgment with consideration and courage, and view your 
appearance as a whole. And now we will say one last word—as important as the pro- 
verbial postscript of a lady’s letter. 
Let us bespeak attention, for we 
shall announce a discovery. That 
necessity among French women, the 
long looking-glass, is a luxury among 
us, and scarcely to be found 
among house furniture be- 
low a certain position in 
life. How can any body 
tell how she looks if shehas 
no means of seeing her- 
self? The import- 
ant length of dress, 
and sweep of train, 
and effect of trim- 
ming, is left to— 
luck! These great 
things take their 





















Dress.—Back. 


GiseLA WALKING Dress.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs. 55-41 


chance. Ladies are condemned to see in their looking- 
glasses their faces only. Is it any wonder that there are a 
large number of persons whose whole idea of dress is con- 
fined to a bonnet? Possibly a generous ambition, if it be 
winter, has been satisfied by the possession of a seal-skin 
jacket, the most enticing wear that was ever offered to wo- 
man; of course, after a gratified survey of a pretty head- 
dress and sleeky shoulders, the poor lady goes off happy, 
dressed, probably, in a palish brown linsey and a green stuff 
petticoat. 
*“*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us.” 

Husbands and fathers, ye are the powers; and the 
“* giftie,” depend upon it, is a long strip of looking- 
glass, in an honest wooden frame, fastened to the wall 
of every room in which the ladies’ question, ‘‘ What 
shall we wear ?” is finally settled and acted on. 





LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
HOUGH there are few instances in which 
a man falls in love at first sight, most men 
who marry imagine 
that such was their 
own case. Some gay 
young bachelor, hap- 
py as a lark, and inde- 
pendent of any body’s 
will but his own, sees 
a pretty face some- 
where at a party ora 
dinner. It pro- 
vokes his admi- 
ration, tantalizes 
him slightly, and 
when he goes 
home he finds 
that he is vexed 
and troubled, he 
scarcely knows 


Back. 


For pattern and description 
see ws No. IL, 
igs. 12-15. 














Martua Wackinea Dress.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. 


why. Next morning he experiences a faint echo of the same pang ; 
but during the day the impression vanishes, and vanishes for good. 
He is as merry as ever. as careless, as self-reliant. But it happens 
that he is again and again thrown into contact with that too charm- 


: : ; ing creature who owns the pretty is tr e inc 3; 
Clinics Wh Sask esd, Tilia’. tines g o owns the pretty face. His trouble increases; he 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 42-45. 


scarcely knows whether to fear most the terrible, tantalizing joy of 
seeing her, or the weight of depression that falls upon him when he 
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leaves the house and is shut out into the cold, 
dark air. Of course he knows that he is in love. 
If the consciousness is any comfort to him, he has 
it. But now he reasons backward, and recalls the 
first evening on which he met her. He exagger- 
ates the very slight impression she then made 
upon him ; he looks upon her as she now appears 
to him, and fancies that he must always so have 
regarded her; and then he makes up his mind 
(or that portion of it which she has left him) 
that he fell in love with her the very first moment 
he saw her face. He argues—not so foolishly, 
either—that he must have been in love ever 
since that time, because ever since that time he 
has been disquieted and troubled—a misery to 
himself and a nuisance to his friends. In brief, 
he regards falling in love as a single act, inevi- 
table in its occurrence and irremediable in its con- 
sequences; whereas it is a long process, which 
may be interrupted at any moment. 








FIDELITY. 


Sort glimmers the moonlight and glisten the dews, 
And the orange-tree softly the nightingale woos ; 
“Oh, come hither and fold 
Your brown wings where the gold 
Of my fruitage—the fruitage of Eden of old— 
In its ripe beauty glows, 
Through the fluttering snows 
Of my flowers that make sweet every wild wind that blows ! 
Oh, come hither and rest, 
*Mid my branches a guest, 
And be glad as the birds in the land of the blest!” 
But the nightingale hears not, 
The whisper endears not, 
It moves not his song, and his spirit it cheers not ; 
For, now feeble, now strong, 
Like trilled snatches of song, 
Comes a breath, by the wandering air borne along ; 
*Tis an odor he knows, 
And his heart overflows, 
For it thrills him—it draws him—the breath of the Rose ! 


“Oh stay!" cries the laurel, “my glory to share ;” 

“Oh stay,” pleads the myrtle, “‘my blossoms are fair ;” 
And the clinging vine calls 
From the sheltering walls, 

And a voice from the boughs of the pomegranate falls : 
“Soon my bloom will have fied, 
Soon my flowers will be shed ; 

Rest a while ’mid my blossoms now glowing and red !”’ 
But the bird will not stay, 
He must on and away, 

Lest one odor should fail—lest one flower should decay. 
For, oh! dearer by far 
Than the myrtle’s pale star, 

Or the fiame-colored flowers of the pomegranate are, 
Is the trembling perfume 
Rising up from the gloom, 

For it tells that the flower that he loves is in bloom, 
On, still onward, he goes; 
Oh, he can not repose, 

For it thrills him—it dvaws him—the breath of the Rose ! 


Unheeded, unh d, ’tis bl g alone, 

Ry weeds overshadowed and grasses o’ergrown 
Almost hidden from view, 
It bends down ’neath the dew, 

But the nightingale finds it—he finds it to woo! 
And its leaf grows more fair, 
And its perfume more rare, 

As an altar burns brighter when fanned by the air, 
While he tenderly sings: 
“I have folded my wings; 

To thy blossom my heart and my melody clings! 
For oh, nothing that grows 
Such enchantment bestows, 

As the breath of thy petals, my charmer, my Rose !” 





Oh, hearts that are faithful! Oh, souls that are true! 
The nightingale’s secret is hidden with you! 
For not honor nor gold, 
No, nor treasures untold, 
Nor the lurings of passion your love can make cold. 
Grace and beauty may fade, 
But, in sunlight or shade, 
Still the true heart loves on, by no tempter betrayed. 
*Mid Earth’s thousand sweet voices one whisper it knows ; 
*Mid the blossoms of Eden ‘tis true to its Rose. 





CAN YOU FANCY THE END? 


> day long things had gone wrongly with 
Esther; the butter had been slow to come, 
the fire wouldn’t burn till patience and kindlings 
were exhausted ; and, notwithstanding, the baking 
had turned out a mass of cinders! Add to this 
the facts that Tabby had broken one of the very 
best china cups in her hunt for a mouse, and that 
Esther herself had left the pewter water-pot on 
the stove till it quietly vanished like some ep- 
chanted thing, leavipg nothing but a puddle 
molten metal by which to identify the original 
article. ‘Then, if you remember, Stephen would 
be sure to ask at tea-time how the Indian pud- 
ding had turned out, and ten to one but Aunt 
Kidd would up and tell him all the events of the 
day; and, at that thought Esther grew very red 
in the face and very tight about the waist, with 
the swollen indignation of that little organ which 
thumps and flutters below, and brings about so 
many revolutions more or less severe. For, was 
it agreeable to have Steve told what an awkward 
and unfortunate housekeeper he was likely to 
have? And was it any fault of hers that metal 
will melt, that china will break ? 

She was leaning over the well-curb now, fish- 
ing after the bucket, which had taken this trying 
moment to slip off the pole like a thing 
with the spirit of mischief, when suddenly she 
was aware of another face looking into the liquid 
depths over her shoulder, a face with great, gray, 
gloomy eyes, and cheeks flushed with health and 
the beautiful bloom of youth. 

But it was no apparition that placed a warm 
hand on her shoulder and a kiss on her pouting 
lips—a kiss that sent all the worries of the day, 
the overdone baking, the wayward butter, and 
all, into the blackest of oblivion. 

“ Don't, Steve,” she feebly remonstrated. 
“There's Dan and John Henderson; they'll 
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‘* Who cares?” asked Steve, repeating the ex- 
periment. ‘‘ Let those laugh who win.” And 
then he sprang down the side of the well like a 
squirrel, and brought up the truant bucket. 
‘Oh, you good-for-nothing boy!” pouted Es- 
ther again; ‘‘ what if you had lost your bal- 
ance ?” 

‘* What if I had ?” he questioned, looking into 
Esther's swimming eyes. 

“Oh, I should have died—I should have died!” 

she cried, in her vehemence. 
‘*No, you wouldn't; people don’t die, little 
girl, when they feel just like it; when it would be 
nice and romantic. You would cry a little and 
be miserable, and then marry John Henderson 
when the year was out!” 

“*Oh, Steve, how can you? You are real 
cruel, You sha’n’t have a mouthful of Indian 
pudding and clotted cream—not a mouthful, Sir, 
to pay you for talking treason.” 

‘*Let’s kiss and make up, dear,” he said, 
saucily. ‘‘ Upon honor, the pudding never oc- 
curred to me!” 

‘* You detestable fellow!” 

But, all the same, they kissed and made up, 
and went. into the house together. 

Now Esther was a farmer's daughter, and 
Steve only a ship-carpenter in the sea-port town 
of Burgh, three miles away; not so very far but 
he managed to do it almost every night before he 
slept, if the stars were favorable; and often 
whether or no. Steve had met Esther three 
years before, at the launching of the Arrow. 
She and Dan and John Henderson had driven 
out to see the good ship begin her career; and 
as they sat in the dusty carry-all, gazing at the 
floating palace, at the noisy crowd, two young 
men passed within sight and caught the attention 
of the group. 

“* There’s Henderson and his girl,” said Steve's 
companion, taking off his hat to them. 

**Which? That one with the pink cheeks 
and blue ribbons? In the carriage with Dan 
Hale ?” asked Steve. 

**Yes. Henderson's been sweet on her this 
twelvemonth.” 

‘*No wonder,” said Steve; and just then Dan 
called to him, and he went up to the carriage 
side blushing like a girl, and then and there 
plunged boldly and inconsiderately into love. 

It didn’t seem to make the least difference to 
him—Dan having insisted upon his returning 
with them for the night in the spare seat—that 
Esther with John Henderson in the back seat 
kept up a perpetual chattering, half in under- 
tone, half in frolic, now and then tossing him a 
word like a bone to a dog; now and then flash- 
ing him a glance that went to his heart like some 
fatal poniard-thrust. Once, as the darkness set- 
tled down upon them, and the stars pricked 
themselves out against the dense blue, Steve 
fancied that he saw John Henderson reach out a 
hand and clasp Esther’s, and all his blood rose in 
fiery waves thereat, and knocked at his temples ; 
and perhaps Esther's did too, for she snatched 
her hand away on the instant, and then grew si- 
lent; and later, when they had reached home, 
and supped and talked together on the porch, 
when John would shake hands and say good- 
night, she stood up half-smiling, with her arms 
dropped at her side, and gave poor John a lesson. 

But it was all over with Steve after that first- 
meeting—after that next morning when she gave 
him one of her great white lilies that grew in a 
pot on her window-ledge under her very eye— 
the only one in bloom, to tell the truth, and by 
which she set great store—which she had watch- 
ed unfold as a miser watches his gold increase. 

**You won't forget all about us and never 
come near us again, will you?” she asked, in her 
pretty beseeching manner, Dan holding the reins 
impatiently while Steve said his good-bys. 

‘** Forget you!” he answered her; ‘‘ when the 
lilies forget their perfume ;” and then he looked 
any where but at Esther, which was a relief to 
her, and the hills and woods seemed to dance be- 
fore him. His first fine speech had taken him 
unawares. 

But all that happened long ago. For there 
had come one August night when they stole out 
alone through the orchard, where the moonlight 
sifted through the forest of branches and check- 
ered the winding paths—where lovers might lose 
themselves in happy oblivion of the world outside 
—and silvered the gnarled trunks, and made a 
glory about the two. A night when fragrant 
winds shook the leaves in a passion of glee, and 
some belated bird trilled good-night to the world 
below, far off in dewy coverts of the wood. 

*“*What a beautiful world it is!” said Steve, 
out of the fullness of his heart; ‘“‘and there’s 
only one thing that makes it beautiful ;” and here 
he sighed a little, and pressed the unresisting 
hand that John Henderson had languished for. 

‘* What is it?” asked Esther. “* The sun, or 
the moon, or yet the seasons?” 

** Neither in themselves, but the motive power 
ineach. It is love. If I did not love you, Es- 
ther, the great poem of the year would read like 
prose to me—if I did not love you.” 

No one spoke for an instant, while Esther 
conned the phrase, 

“Tf I did not love you”—did it admit of a 


= Af 

**Well? aren’t you going to take any notice 
of that rhapsody of mine?” half laughing; then, 
** How would the poem seem to you, dear, if it 
were prose to me?” 

“It would seem—it would seem—” groping 
blindly for expression—‘‘oh, like a howling 
wilderness!” And then she dropped her head 
on Steve’s broad shoulder, and the story was 
told; the simple, touching story, that has floated 
down to us from mythical ages, like some sweet 
old tradition, gathering about it all the brightness 
of each period, the song, the romance, the poetry 
of every tongue, of every people. 

And so Stephen left her there at the end of 





laugh !” 


the orchard-close, left her with the first kiss 








warm on her lips, the first love thrilling her 
girlish heart with a delight before which the 
stars themselves seemed to draw back awed into 
the violet depths of their heaven, since the place 
was holy ground for evermore. 
She watched Stephen away for a little while, 
and then turned, with the old superstition against 
watching a friend out of sight strong in her mind, 
and walked slowly toward the house, through the 
dew-damp paths and under the heavily-hanging 
apple boughs, all in a dream of ecstasy, in which 
was no past and no future, only an enchanted 
present, rosy, fragrant, and intoxicating. At the 
ary she turned and looked down the way she 
ad come; the moonlight glinted across it, the 
overtasked branches swayed ever so little, like 
one nodding to a dream; henceforth what a 
haunted place it would be to her, this old or- 
chard—how dear, how sacred! If there were in- 
deed dryads in trees, as she had once read in 
some story-book long ago, how they must have 
leaned from their hiding-places, and longed and 
listened! She put up a hand to brush away a 
happy tear—and then, what was it? Was it a 
refraction of moonlight seen through tears? Was 
it Dan or another? or yet Stephen himself? 
Doubtless he had forgotten something. She 
took a step down to go and meet him, but a 
prankish sweet-brier growing over the porch 
caught in her muslin gown and drew her back 
like a hand. She stooped to disengage herself 
from the grasp, and lifting her head the moon- 
light still glinted across the path, the shadows 
fell strong below, but, besides, the place was deso- 
late and vacant. She stood an instant in sur- 
prise searching for the well-known figure with all 
the strength of love, then she went down into the 
orchard again, and stood where he had seemed 
to stand, and nothing stirred in the lonely spot 
but the wind among the leaves; no footstep on 
the gravel, no mortal shape among the apple- 
trees, nor down the lane, nor out on the high- 
way, as far as eye could see. 

She had so surely seen him that she could have 
given her oath to it; but, after all, might it not 
be some optical delusion? She had heard of 
such things. Dan had read about it in the 
newspaper of last evening. Besides, Stephen 
being so warm and fresh in her thoughts, might 
not some arrangements of light and shade seem 
to picture him? She remembered once having 
discovered Uncle Kidd's profile in the leafage of 
a maple—his patriarchal beard, his bushy brows, 
his high Roman nose, and deep-set pits for eyes. 
Aunt Kidd herself had laughed at the likeness. 
Was there any thing so very strange, then, in 
this? When Steve came again she would ask 
him about it; it was possible that he might have 
retraced his steps while the sweet-brier detained 
her; at any rate she would speak to him about 
it, and whatever he said or did must be correct. 
And after that decision, as wise as it was liberal, 
she went in and put the bread to rise, and locked 
up the house, and said her prayer, and forgot all 
trouble in the sleep of the innocent. But the 
subject was never mentioned between them after 
all, and she might have forgotten it but for an 
accident. For once, having gone to witness the 
launching of the great ship Condor, while she 
watched the men knocking at the supports, and 
the tide swaying in to shoré with its fretful blue 
waters; saw the phantasmagoria of human faces 
impatient for the finale ; above all, when she saw 
Steve spring to the spurs with a mighty blow, 
and the ship begin to reel, then a great chill took 
yen of her, her teeth chattered in her head, 

er hands grew clammy and trembling, and she 
staggered to Dan’s shoulder and burst into tear- 
less sobs. In that moment she remembered the 
appearance in the orchard, and wondered why 
she had forgotten it all these years ; and so she 
came, ever after, to have an inexplicable dread 
of mentioning it, fearing perhaps to have her fear 
confirmed; for what had been only strange, 
owing to the excited state of her mind, came 
now to wear a supernatural aspect. 

But time had served to rob even this folly of 
its sting; and presently Steve’s last contract 
would be fulfilled, and the hay would be down, 
and the crops reckoned, and the wedding-gown 
bought; then, when these tucks and ruffles were 
at an end, and these delicate embroideries had 
put out their last buds and leaves, she would go 
home with Steve to her own house and his genial 
incomings and outgoings. 

And so, as I said, they went into the house 
together, twittering like two birds on a bough; 
and Esther laid the cloth and put on the best 
china, where a strawberry vine lost itself in a 
maze of sapphire blue, and cut the bread, like 
snow, and brought the cream in a crystal pitcher 
from the dairy, and the butter that had been 
loth to come, and the berries picked down on 
the burned land within call of finch and robin, 
where the wind wafted ineffable odors of pine 
and balsams from the prodigal heart of wooded 
places to the sun-browned laborer. And just 
then aunt laid down her spectacles and the cab- 
bage net she was making and said : 

“Lor, nobody ever can tell the trials we've 
had this blessed day. Esther she lost her tem- 
per, and I lost my specs, and the Indian pud- 
ding’s a cinder, Stephen.” 

‘* Esther lost her temper?” repeated Steve, 
**then I must have found it.” 

** But the pudding, Steve,” objected Esther. 

«The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
you know, and charcoal is healthy. Come, we 
can live without puddings, little woman. You 
found your specs, Aunt Kidd?” 

“*Yes, oh yes; they were on my nose all the 
time.” 

* And I guess Esther's temper wasn’t much 
further off.” 

‘Well, I don’t know. Somehow or other 
you seemed to bring it along with you. But all 
I've got to say is, people didn’t used to kiss in 
broad daylight when I was a girl.” 
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come again—’’ But here Dan and Uncle Kidd 
came in, and Esther drew the tea, and **the bu- 
gles sang truce,” 

**How are you getting on with your ship?” 
asked Dan, while Steve held Esther’s hand un- 
der the table-cloth, and stole the berries off her 
plate, with the assurance that they would be all 
the sweeter for belonging to her.  * 
“*Famously,” he returned; ‘‘we shall be 
through in a week’s time. And then—” and 
he gave his glance to Esther. : 

** And then what?” queried Dan. 

**'The launch, of course. You must all come. 
It will be worth seeing.” 

**T never desire to go to another,” spoke Es- 
ther, putting berries into Aunt Kidd's tea-cup 
and catching her breath at the recollection of 
that other. ‘‘Oh, they are dreadful !” 

** But, Esther, I shall want you to come to 
this. She’s my especial pride after yourself. 
She is named Lsther, and I have bought into 
her.” 

The color ae oes on her cheek; for a mo- 
ment she looked like relenting. 

** Oh, but Steve,” she whispered, ‘‘ when I went 
before, and you knocked at the spurs, and I saw 
her move—actually move—and you under her 
bows; and I thought, ‘Oh, if she should go too 
soon, if she should carry all before her,’ and— 
and—the world went black, and I—I—” p 
** Made a fool of yourself, I dare say,” inter- 
polated Aunt Kidd, who always overheard at the 
wrong time. 

** It didn’t strike me that way,” said Steve, in 
defense. ‘‘ But, Esther dear, I shall take care, 
for your sake. Do you suppose I mean to risk 
my life now, when it is at the sweetest? Because 
your great-uncle was hurt at a launch does it 
follow, necessarily, that something must happen 
to me too? Besides, there’s no danger.” 

And then Esther plucked up courage, and said 
she would go if nothing happened. 

But something did a 

Aunt Kidd caught cold and was laid up with 
rheumatism. Accordingly Dan took Sarah An- 
drews on the front seat, just because she was a 
neighbor, you know, and Uncle Kidd and John 
Henderson sat back; and poor Esther ran to the 
window to see the last of them, and crowded 
something back upon her heart, and then went 
down stairs and made a mustard poultice for 
Aunt Kidd, and put some thorough-wort to steep, 
and wondered how soon they would be home, 
and if Steve would come too. 

Of course he would. Last night, when she 
bade him good-by in the lane, didn’t he say, ** I 
shall see you to-morrow ?” and when she added 
for him, *‘If you live, Steve dear,” had he not 
answered, ‘‘ Whether I live or die, darling?” It 
seemed to her she had never been so loth to 
leave him, or he so fond, so tender; and then 
she almost felt like calling him back, but it would 
be so silly, and what would he think? She could 
have kissed his shadow with hearty good-will if 
it had staid long enough; but then, to-morrow 
there would be himself to kiss. She went about 
her household duties now, skimming the night’s 
milk, scalding pans, paring apples—for to-1nor- 
row was baking-day ; feeding the chickens, run- 
ning up and down stairs with applications and 
remedies for Aunt Kidd, singing at her toil, and 
wearing the hours away as best she might. 

When the farm-clock struck one she said to 
herself: ‘‘’The launch must have taken place at 
twelve; they will be here soon, warm and hun- 
gry; I will fetch some kindlings and start up 
the fire and put on the tea-kettle ;” for they had 
arranged to have a cold dinner when they should 
reach home, as they would lunch in town. 

There was a sweet south wind that day, that 
blew in gentle gusts, and ruffled the maples and 
set the poplars all of a titter. She noticed as she 
went to the shed for kindlings that all the scarlet 
poppies in her garden-patch were losing their 
petals; that the gurgling of a rillet below the 
hill came to her clear and mellow; that a barn- 
swallow swung itself in wide circles above. While 
she paused to look at his graceful evolutions, at 
the light breaking against his plumage, it seemed 
to her that some one sighed at her elbow; and 
throwing a glance over her shoulder, there was 
Stephen himself coming across the yard. 

**Oh,” she cried, ‘‘I am so glad you have 
come! TI have been so lonesome.” 

But he looked at her without speaking, with a 
strangely depressed air, like one in a trance, and 
it was only then she perceived that his clothes 
and hair were wringing wet; that there was a 
sodden, tattered look about him, as if he had 
gone over a cataract and had been battered by 
the rough tumult. 

“Oh, you are dripping wet, Steve!” she cried. 
**Do go in this minute, dear, and change your 
clothes ; you will find plenty, such as they are, 
in Dan’s room.” Her first thought was not how 
it had happened, now that it had happened, but 
how to make the best of it. She went for her 
kindlings then, and back to the kitchen, lighted 
the fire, and filled the tea-kettle, before the 
thought struck her definitely: ‘‘ Why had Ste- 
phen come three miles in such a sodden state ? 
Why had he not spoken, only looked at her with 
that stricken gaze?” 

She went to Dun’s door then and called; but 
the window in the room had been left open, 
and the wind whistled through the keyhole in 
reply. She knocked now, uneasy and anxious, 
Might he not be ill orinaswoon? But nothing 
stirred within, nothing but the wind again, play- 
ing with the counterpane and the bed-curtains. 

** Steve!” she called. ‘‘Steve, won’t youspeak 
tome? Won't you answer me? Are you ill? 
Steve, dear Steve’—and then the wind tore open 
the door like an invisible hand, and the room was 
vacant of mortal presence. 


They found her there in a dead faint when they 
returned at sundown. Aunt Kidd had screamed 





** Kissing goes by favor, you know. When I 


herself hoarse calling for her; the fire had gone 
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out in the kitchen stove; the tea-kettle had 
wasted its contents and cracked in two; all the 
house-doors were swinging wide open and slam- 
ming in the rising wind, and the chickens had 
gone to roost on the kitchen shelves. It was a 
picture of desolation. 

But Stephen did not return with them ; for the 
ship Esther, rushing to her destiny too soon, had 
carried away her spurs and thrown the master- 
builder lifeless but unmarred into the fretful, 
foaming river. He had said, 

‘*T will see you to-morrow, whether living or 
dead,” and he had kept his word. 


Widows’ weeds are sorry consolations, and 
one morning Esther laid them aside. The next 
evening, lingering in the porch, where the sweet- 
brier dropped a hundred blossoms and as many 
thorns, she saw the figure of a man loitering 
among the orchard trees, as she had once seen 
another loiter there. Something rose in her 
heart and stifled her with a sense of isolation 
and bitter need. ‘‘ Oh, if she could see so much 
as his wraith again?” _ 

But the person who approached was no ap- 
parition. 

‘* You are a stranger,” she said tohim. ‘‘ Will 
you come in? Dan is at home.” 

‘** And how is it with yourself?” asked John 
Henderson. 

‘*With me? I am always here.” 
went in. 

Can you fancy the end ? 


And he 





SOLITARY HOUSEKEEPING. 


ANY writers are of late trying their hand at 
Airections for frugal housekeeping. Let me 
try mine in a simple statement of facts. Facts 
calculated to encourage the poor and feeble who 
long for a home, and yet are afraid to attempt to 
secure one because of the supposed expense of it.., 
Few temperaments (especially of women) can 
long resist the depressing influence of homeless- 
ness. The desire for a home is as natural to a 
woman as it is to a cat. ing-house life 
can not satisfy this desire. Indeed, the longer a 
true woman lives the, to a great extent, artificial 
life of a boarding-house, the stronger will become 
her longing for “‘ own house and home.” 

This longing at last overpowered in me all 
caution and apprehension, and with a resolution 
that not all my friends could break, I started 
** alone, all alone,” for the mountains in search 
of a home. 

Affection drew me toward my native State— 
dear, sea-washed Maine. Her mountains and 
her shores are first in my regard as in the list 
of States. ‘‘I lead,” says her bold banner; and 
she leads in my estimation; but she could not 
lead me to seek a home in her because of my 
pride. Few persons like to settle down in pover- 
ty amidst their early friends, school-mates, and 
companions, especially when these are all in easy 
circumstances. But because Maine is the place 
where most of all I should enjoy a home, both 
because ‘tis my own State, and because there are 
in it such studies in human nature as I never saw 
any where else, I turned to Vermont as most like 
it, and therefore next best and dearest. 

October was blazing and flaming on all the 
hills, the whole land alight by her signal-fires, 
as the steam-horse whirled me away from every 
human creature I had ever known, and up to 
this sweet secluded nook among the mountains. 
I found a cottage on the side of a towering hill, 
whose rocky summit reminded me of Rimmon, 
where the six hundred Benjamites took refuge. 

There was a good garden spot about the cot- 
tage, and over the back end of the little cow- 
house in the rear hung one apple-tree. A short 
distance down the hill was a spring whose waters 
I understood never failed. I also understood 
from the owners of the cot that good neighbors 
were close at hand. So they were—for one week 
after I had entered into possession of my home. 
Then they moved away; and, with the exception 
of a family of beggars that lived for a month or 
two longer within call, I alone inhabited the 
mountain. When these had departed—leaving 
their cat, which I waded through snow above my 
knees to rescue from starvation, I learned how it 
feels to ‘‘ dwell in solitude and silence.” It feels 
good. My nearest neighbor below was the grave- 
yard, lying white and still between me and the 
little meeting-house to which I soon found my 
way. My first care after finding myself, for the 
first time in all my life, mistress of a house— 
what cared I if it was a little old black one ?— 
was to have it made clean within and banked up 
snug and warm without; also to have my cellar 
stocked with vegetables, meat, etc., and my shed 
with wood and coal. But now I met with a 
trouble upon which I had not counted, and 
which, had I not instantly taken a firmer clasp 
of the Guiding Hand, would have deeply dis- 
tressed and alarmed me. One of my pictures of 
my home had been an open wood-fire. But I 
found that wood cost so much more than coal I 
was obliged at once to resign my pretty hope. 
Next I found that I must have a coal cooking- 
stove; I tried the cheapest one I could find. It 
would not heat even one room. I saw I should 
certainly freeze to death with it, and so was 
forced to exchange it for another which cost 
twenty dollars. I could not pay for it. Iwasa 
stranger amidst strangers. Oh, how I did hate 
to ask for credit! But I took up the cross as 
though it weighed a ton—and lo! it rose so from 
its lightness that it came near going over my 
head. There was not a word of objection made 
to trusting me. My house was overrun by rats 
and mice; but a splendid cat, brought to me by 
a kind friend—so I am sure he must have been— 
soon routed them, and became the beloved Pe- 
nate of my cot. Never shall I see another cat 


God kept kind watch over me, and the extreme 





cold of winter held off until my arrangements 
were made to meet it. ‘The very day after the 
exchange of stoves Winter strode down over the 
hills and froze every thing up solid, and—long 
shall I remember the winter of 1867-68 !—every 
thing staid frozen up until March. Not even 
thaw enough all winter to make one shining crust 
that would allow me to slide on it. Snow-storm 
followed snow-storm, and the wild and savage 
winds roared and howled among the rocky hills, 
till sometimes I was driven very close up under 
the Everlasting Wings for protection and com- 
fort. * 

My cat, Garibaldi, could not be coaxed to stay 
up from the cellar; no, not even by permission 
to sit snug in his mistress’s lap—a place which 
ordinarily was his desire and delight when he 
was weary of sitting on her table, close as he 
could get, without being in it, to the paper she 
was using, and watching her write—a proceeding 
in which he took great interest. But he would 
now and then make sudden movements with 
those sly, nimble paws of his, that would send 
confusion into his mistress’s ideas. 

There were wild, strange voices in the ravines 
and in the deep river-beds, and one did not need 
to use much imagination to hear the dark storm- 
spirits hoarsely marshaling their clans. On the 
first day of January there was one prolonged 
shriek throughout the day. Never before listened 
I to such a noise as that, nor do I care to again. 
It had too much of the death-scream of mariners 
in it to be calmly heard. I tried to have it so 
that not one should that day sink in the cold wa- 
ters without a prayer being offered to God for his 
soul. I had one New-Year’s call, the first thing 
before I had fairly dressed; the poor being who 
lived near came to “borry” something to get 
breakfast with. 

Nearly every day for weeks some one of that 
interesting family came to ‘‘ borry” bread, meat, 
potatoes, tea, clothes, thread, needles, flour, etc., 
the father meantime sitting in the corner smok- 
ing his pipe. At last I told the children to say 
to their mother this : 

** You have a husband, well and able to work. 
I have no hands but my own to depend on. I 
can not feed a strangers whole family. I have 
other ways for all I can spare togo. But if you 
can not provide for your children send them to 
me, and I will send them all to New York and 
have them taken care of.” 

None of them came to me any more, and soon 
they moved away. I think they had cost me 
nearly as much as my own board had done. I 
mention this that it may be considered when I 
come to state my expenses. 

There were five rooms to my habitation—that 
is, four rooms and a large pantry, which I used 
for dining-room. I looked through them thought- 
fully. 1 must have a clothes-room, a bedroom, 
and a *‘living”-room. But—utility before beau- 
ty—I could do without a parlor; so the parlor 
of the cottage was forthwith turned into a shed. 
Into it I dragged and rolled packing-boxes, bar- 
rels, tubs, bags of flour and meal, wood, water, 
coal, and all things I knew I should have need 
of. Then I stretched across it a clothes-line, 
and I hung up on the great beam which ran 
through the middle of the room dried apples, 
squashes, pumpkins, bags of rice, oaten grits, 
etc., also a nice large ham. ‘Thus I was “ self- 
contained,” and when it stormed I ‘‘ det it storm,” 
according to the advice of a good man now in 
heaven. It came to be a case with me that for 
days at a time no track nor spot of defilement 
should be on the pure white covering about my 
dwelling—only from my broad stone door-steps 
did I keep the snow cleared away, and from the 
other door-step. ° 

Day and night we kept up our fire, my cat and 
I; for to have been without fire would have been 
to perish. In spite of it the doors and windows 
wore, outside and inside, a coat of white mail, 
and water actually froze under the stove during 
the night-time. The cold was bitter, bitter. I 
never was so cold in my life. But it did me 
good. When I took possession of my house I 
was thin and weak, easily tired, until I wanted 
todie. In three months I could walk miles with 
ease, and could work about house all day and 
not be sick in consequence. And I was steadily 
gaining in flesh. Of course the lone woman on 
the mountain was the subject of a good deal of 
village discussion. She was said to be ‘‘a mys- 
terious character; for she never showed a light, 
nor made a track in the snow.” It was pro- 
posed to play something of a trick on her; but 
this idea was abandoned when some one asserted 
that she kept a revolver, for he had seen it. ‘She 
is a person who keeps her own side of the road, 
and wants others should keep theirs, and she is 
not one tis safe to trifle with,” said an old man, 
in conclusion of the whole matter. And his view 
of the case seemed to be adopted. All these 
things were afterward reported to me. I passed 
a calm and wholesome winter, light of heart and 
grateful to God for all his favors. Friends in 
the city did not forget me, particularly at New- 
Year’s, though I had so obstinately resisted the 
advice, entreaties, and scoldings of them all. 
January 1 saw my debts all paid, and me very 
merry because of it. 

In April I began to eat greens from my gar- 
den. At the proper time I hired a man to bring 
his team and plow it. Then I bargained with 
another man—who is about the best man at for- 
getting that I know of, except Mr. Beecher—to 
plant and take care of it for—what I did not 
want of its product. He seemed to think it a 
fair bargain. I had the usual number of troubles 
and disasters — floods, cows breaking in, ete. 
Then came a drought. It lasted six weeks, and 
I did think I should die. Never knew it hotter 
in New York—never! My house-mate was lost, 
some fatal evil had befallen him, I never saw 
him after June. It was a hard dispensation to 
me. Cats, kittens, and little dogs were offered 
me by the kind friends that by this time had 
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sprung up for me in all directions. (Country 
people are wonderfully kind-hearted.) But I 
scorned all their offers. Garibaldi or nothing 
said my heart. (I should never have made a 
marrying widow.) I brought water from the 
spring for my most suffering plants until that 
ried up. Yes, reader, my spring dried up. 
That was the fatal blow to my project of buying 
the little place on Jewaukee. When the last 
pail of water was taken from the spring I knew 
that the word had gone forth that I should move 
again. 
But I did not move then. I sent or went down 
the hill for water until the rain came again and 
filled the spring, and I continued in my cottage 
until October. When my garden fruits were 
gathered in I found that, besides having lived 
off them all summer, my share would keep me 
till another garden time, and that my gardener 
would be abundantly rewarded. The rent of 
my place was thirty dollars for the year. I had 
given away ungrudgingly to families poorer than 
I, who did not beg of me, and had lived better 
than I ever did in any boarding-house in New 
York or Brooklyn; and what do you suppose it 
all cost? I set down with religious carefulness 
every cent, and it amounted to just $223 68, and 
over fifty dollars of this sum went for a stove 
and fuel. Never again tell me that it costs. much 
to feed peuple well. It costs to waste. ‘That is 
where the great expense comesin. Now it costs 
a third more in proportion to keep one than to 
keep two, for the same fire, light, etc., does for 
both. Consequently, friends, any two persons 
having an income of $300 a year between them 
can, if they are good managers, live neatly, snug- 
ly, independently, and very happily in a house 
and home of their own. Let such not fear to 
make a bold start. Friends are every where in 
the world for those who show themselves friend- 
ly; and you will find, as I have found, that if 
one place will not answer your expectations an- 
other will. 

There is nothing that renders one’s stay on 
earth so pleasant as a comfortable and happy 
home— 

“Be it ever so humble, 
There is no place like home.” _ 








MY IDEAL. 


Smatt, frail of figure, young’; and like a child 
For utter trust and large and loving eyes; 

With hair like golden sea-weed, running wild 

In glistening clusters to a tiny waist; 

A rose-bud mouth, with sayings not too wise, 
But very sweet to hear; a satin skin, 

White mostly, but flushed faintly from within 
With rosy lights—as when a lamp is placed 
Within a porcelain vase—as though a rose 

With blown, white heart were slowly growing red. 
Like pearls entwined with blossoms, she shall wed 
To Nature's charms all grace that art bestows. 
She shall be pure and true enough to greet 

A poor relation in the gaping street! 








SISTERS-IN-LAW. 


Ly point of fact, sisters-in-law are admirable in- 
stitutions. Brothers-in-law are a little apt to 
suspect each other. A brother generally thinks 
that his sister has ‘‘ thrown herself away” on 
‘* that fellow” who married her, and so suddenly 
distracted her attention from the much more 
important duty of petting and believing implicit- 
ly in him. Brothers-in-law almost always feel 
the most tender anxiety lest their sister's money, 
if she has any, should be left within her power, 
and lest her husband should get hold of it. But 
between sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law it is 
wholly different, and no doubt one of the pleas- 
antest of the secondary relations of life. Sisters- 
in-law almost always regard it as a highly meri- 
torious act in itself in any man to have chosen 
their sister, just as brothers-in-law are apt to re- 
gard it as prima facie a suspicious and selfish 
act. A wife’s sisters perceive, and usually quite 
justly, an indirect but still delicate compliment 
to themselves in the fascination exerted over a 
man by any of their number. There is so much 
that is common among sisters, especially among 
sisters closely attached and brought up together 
from infancy, that it is hardly possible for a man 
to attach himself strongly to one of them without 
more or less appreciating all. Sisters are apt to 
be in some real sense joint owners of certain 
physical, moral, and mental family traits, and 
they usually feel this quite keenly enough to 
share to some slight extent any real and strong 
attachment felt by any one of them, and still 
more to recognize that any strong feeling felt 
for one of them, by right and nature involves a 
certain overflow of regard toward all. The re- 
lation that thus springs up between sisters and 
brothers in law—no matter whether it be be- 
tween a man and his brother’s wife, or a woman 
and her sister's husband—is a thoroughly natu- 
ral, friendly, and gentle one, without giving so 
many rights of interference as that between act- 
ual brothers and sisters is too often held to do. 
If a disagreeable thing has to be said to a wo- 
man, it is her brother who is held in duty bound 
to say it, at least if her father be not living, not 
her brother-in-law. If a formal remonstrance 
has to be made with a man, it is the sister who 
is put up to make it, not the sister-in-law. Be- 
tween brother and sister in law there is just 
enough of reserve to prevent any officiousness 
or even willingness to be ‘‘ candid,” as the dis- 
agreeable term goes, and yet quite enongh inti- 
macy to render no mutual kindness burdensome 
or unnatural. Then, though a sister-in-law can 
never be exactly what a sister is, simply because 
she can never share the old home-traditions and 
memories of vivid early years, yet for that very 
reason she always can be something which a 
sister can seldom be in the same degree—a friend 





whose modes of feeling and of looking at things 
are constitutionally widely different from his, 
more: dike his wife’s, and therefore more of a 
change from his own than those of his own fam- 
ily would be. Sisters-in-law are the pleasantest 
of intermediate links between a wife and a sister, 
though not possessed ot the great privilege of ab- 
solutely free criticism which attaches more or less 
to both; and, what is quite as important perhaps, 
not possessed of that complete insight into a man’s 
shortcomings and defects of temper which makes 
him too careless whether he exhibits those de- 
fects before them or not. That mere shadow of 
restraint which leaves a man at liberty to feel as 
much at home as ever in other respects, while 
compelling him to live up to the hypothesis that 
he is a little kindlier, a little more unselfish, a 
little more placid, a little more interesting, a lit- 
tle less unheroic, a little less everyday in short, 
than his wife and his own sisters know him to 
be, is just the sort of restraint which deceives a 
good many men as to their real characters, and 
puts them in better temper with themselves than 
they would otherwise be. 





THE CHAMPIONS OF WOMAN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 
See illustration on page 381. 
E take pleasure in laying before our read 
ers this week a group of noble and digni 
fied portraits, comprising some of the most emi 


nent advocates of Woman’s Suffrage—a cause 
which at this moment is largely engrossing pub 
lic attention, both here and in Europe, and con- 


tinually swelling the numbers of its adherents. 

The first practical efforts toward improving 
the position of woman before the law were inau- 
gurated in this country thirty-three years ago, by 
a beautiful and accomplished young Polish lady, 
Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, who in the winter of 
1836-37 circulated a petition in the city of New 
York, praying the Legislature to give married 
women the right to their own property and earn- 
ings. Though at that time the medieval laws 
with respect to women ruled with such rigor that 
every husband, no matter how vicious or brutal, 
had absolute control over his wife as over a chat- 
tel, the innovation was deemed so startling that 
the petition only received five signatures. Dur- 
ing the same season another lovely and refined 
young lady—one of the earliest advocates of the 
moral reform movement which culminated in the 
establishment of the Home for the Friendless— 
Mrs. Paulina Wright (now Davis), circulated a 
similar petition in Western New York, to which 
she obtained twelve names, among which were 
those of sundry Presbyterian ministers. These 
efforts were continued year after year, constantly 
gaining new auxiliaries, and resulted in greatly 
amending the laws, particularly those of New 
York, which stands above most of the States in 
respect to justice to women. 

In 1848 the first Woman’s Rights Convention 
was held at Seneca Falls, organized mainly by 
Lucretia Mott, a respected and eloquent preach- 
er of the Society of Friends, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, the daughter of the eminent Judge 
Cady, of New York. James Mott, the husband 
of Lucretia, presided at this meeting, the ladies 
not yet having come to the point of taking the 
chair. The storm of obloquy and ridicule that 
burst on the movement from all parts of the 
country did not deter its undaunted champions 
from persevering in their call of duty, and they 
repeated their chosen means of propagandism— 
conventions—year after year, until those who 
came to scoff remained to pray. 

In 1850 the first Woman's Rights Convention 
in New England was held at Worcester, presided 
over by Mrs. Paulina W. Davis, who shortly 
after commenced the publication of the Una, the 
pioneer paper advocating the new doctrine. The 
cause was reinforced by new accessions, whose 
names have become historic in connection with 
this movement—Susan B. Anthony, the enter- 
prising proprietor of the Revolution; the eloquent 
Lucy Stone; the Reverend Antoinette L. Brown, 
the first regularly ordained woman-minister of a 
Congregational church, and a lady of high cul- 
ture; the gifted poetess Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
and many others. The clouds of prejudice grad- 
ually cleared away, and the public began to dis- 
criminate between the exaggerations that always 
cluster round an innovation and the ground-work 
of truth and justice on which it was based. It 
can not be doubted that to the agitation of these 
reformers is due much of the awakening of the 
public conscience which has resulted in fairer 
laws for women, the opening to them of new av- 
enues of employment, the gradual approximation 
to the just rule of equal wages for equal work, 
and the very general admission that in a few 
years all judicial distinctions between the rights 
of the two halves of humanity will be swept from 
the statute-books, and women will be impelled 
by the responsibility of a political existence to 
higher aims and pursuits than those followed by 
the girls of the period. This phase of woman's 
rights is especially popular in England, where 
the women of the highest circles, headed by the 
Queen herself, unite in claiming the ballot. 

Among the younger advocates in this country 
we should specify the brilliant orator Anna Dick- 
inson, the witty Olive Logan, who has recently 
abandoned the stage for the lecture-room, and 
the admirable writer Julia Ward Huwe. The 
years that have gone by have blanched the locks 
of the earlier advocates of the cause, so full of 
youth and hope at its inception, but have in no 
wise abated their earnestness and faith in its 
justice. 

It may be proper to add that in almost every 
instance the husbands of those who were mar- 
ried have generously co-operated with them in 
their work, and that from their beautiful and 
harmonious homes carefully trained children 
have risen up and called them blessed. 
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we come every now and then upon a group of good girls of the real old type—doves who are content with life as they have it in a dove-cot.”"—Saturday Review. 
THE DOVE-COT.—{Sze Pace 382,] 




















“In the midst of the reign of the Girl of the Period, with her slang and her boldness, 
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THE DOVE-COT. 


See illustration on page 356. 


WeEtt, we have heard strange stories, doubt it not, 
Of girlhood emptied of its girlishness, 
Envious it may be of a manlier lot, 
Driven to wild freaks of dress: 
Vet are there sweeter women, ye may guess, 
In multitudinous homes of this fair land— 
Creatures whom critics can not understand, 
Dwelling in loveliness. 


A vision of fair women. They who roam 
And traffic far in weary winding ways, 

Have in their inmost heart such dream of home 

Amid the toil-worn days: 

They know where rest awaits them, ’mid the haze 
Of summer eve upon the cool fresh grass: 
‘They know that nothing can that love surpass 

Which fades not, nor betrays. 


Here is the dying light of age renewed, 
As with the sunrise of the world unseen ; 
Here merry worshipers of babyhood 
Crown the infant King or Queen, 
Here tranquil pleasures always fill the scene, 
And joys which leave no bitter taste behind ; 
There is no room, in this calm realm of mind, 
1 For aught that’s false or mean, 


Such maidenhood is as the diamond pure, 
A perfect gem, a marvel of delight; 
Vice can not its serenity endure, 
But trembles into flight. 
Such matronhood is as the chrysolite 
Crown worn by angels in the prophet’s dream : 
Earth’s highest poet has no nobler theme— 
Heaven has no lovelier sight. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cu.nzse.—To represent a Chinese woman wear & 
oose blouse of mazarin blue delaine, hanging from a 
yoke. The sleeves are long and flowing, reaching to 
the edge of the skirt at the ankles. The front is open, 
disclosing a scarlet or blue petticoat. Hair combed 
off the forehead and plaited in a long queue behind. 

Mas. L. T. C.—See reply to your initials in Bazar 
No. 20. In the multitude of letters that come to us 
we can not remember the particulars of each. Fora 
miss of fourteen gore the front and one side width of 
over-skirt. Add a peasant bodice, low, square-necked, 
without sleeves. 

H. E. B.—Make your India mull exhibition dress 
with demi-train and puffed over-skirt, Trim with 
wide flounce aeaded by narrow ruffles. High or low 
waist, according to fancy; sleeves of one large puff 
and aruffle, Valenciennes lace on waist and sleeves. 
White sash, gloves, and slippers. Dress your hair by 
Figure 6, Bazar No. 21. Your black alpaca suit, with 
a black straw shepherdess hat wound with blue gauze 
and a veil of same, will answer for traveling. Dust- 
colored gloves of undressed kid. 

Mas. A. C. J.—We can give you no information 
about fashion-plates other than those published in 
the Bazar. 

Muxnte.—The Bazar does not undertake to recom- 
mend paint or rouge of any kind whatever. All such 
preparations are deleterious, and their use reprehen- 
sible. 

Nertiz 8.—We have given several alphabets in the 
Bazar, which, though not in the stitch you require, 
you may be able to adapt to your purpose. 

Mes. L. E. C.—Rice-powder or starch are cooling 
and not injurious. 

R. 8. V. P.—When a gentleman and lady are acci- 
dentally thrown together, it is equally the daty of 
each to entertain the other, though the burden gen- 
erally falls, in fact, on the one best endowed with 
conversational powers. We advise you for your own 
sake not to be hindered by an idle fear of infringing 
on some imaginary rule of etiquette from making 
yourself agreeable to those about you on all occa- 
sions, 

Nixa.—A surgical operation alone will effectually 
remove moles from the face, and we certainly should 
not advise you to resort to this unless in a very ex- 
ceptional case. 

Mas. G. W. E.—We are not at liberty to give the 
names of the authors of anonymous articles. The 
lady of whom you speak is not in any way connected 
with our periodicals. 

L. L. 8.—We can suggest no means whereby you can 
dispose of your wardrobe, save among your friends, or 
at some of the establishments that make such pur- 
chases their business. 

Fannre.—Should advise you to advertise for the po- 
sition you desire, being careful to exact good refer- 
ences. 

Juswix.—It does not accord with the Bazar's sense 
of propriety for ladies to have their heads examined 
by a phrenologist in a promiscuous audience, with a 
view to having a suitable husband chosen for them 
by the lecturer from among the gentlemen present. 
But chacwn @ son got; and the circumstances may 
have been modified by facts of which we know no- 
thing. 

H. H.—The Bazar is intended for all classes, both 
rich and poor, and more especially for the latter, who 
need its economical suggestions. It is not necessary 
to be rich to observe table etiquette. If your break- 
fast must be dispatched in half an hour, your table 
should be none the less invitingly spread, and those 
refinements which are too instinctive with a well- 
bred person to demand even a thought, none the less 
carefully preserved.—You had better take your dress 
to a cleaner. 

Croqurer.—Any person of ordinary intelligence can 
learn to play croquet from the various treatises pub- 
lished on the subject, none of which we recommend 
in particular, though we fancy the rules of the New- 
port Club are chiefly used. Croquet sets cost from $8 
to $20. In the “ Improved Croquet” the balls are dis- 
tinguished from each other by the number of stripes 
instead of the colors, which we think an advantage. 

M. C.—“ Milliner and Dress-maker” is a better form 
for your cards than “ Millinery and Dress-making.” 

Lyrros.—Read the street suits and house dresses 
described in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. LL, for directions about your black barége dress, 
etc. 

Ciara Grapvatr.—Your class would do a sensible 
thing in adopting short skirts just escaping the floor 
for graduating dresses, as trains are apt to be trodden 
upon and torn on a crowded platform, thus throwing 
the wearer into an em , awkward position, 
from which it is difficult to recover gracefully. Let 
the material be soft mull, India muslin, or else Swiss 
without that blue tinge sometimes seen with Swiss 

Low corsages aud short sleeves are certain- 


ly prettiest for young girls. Two skirts trimmed with 
rows of fluted ruffies in waves or perpendicular tucks, 
or else puffs with Valenciennes lace. Wear all white 
at the Exhibition—sash, gloves, fan, and gaiters. For 
the reception on the next evening use colored sashes 
and flowers. 

A Reoent Sunscerses.—Cut your Marseilles suit a 
short Gabrielle with sash and a loose, jaunty sacque 
without sleeves. Trim with four rows of Marseilles 
braid. 

Eva.—Make your blue and white striped poplin suit 
with two skirts and short belted basque trimmed with 
bias bands of the same, piped with solid blue silk. 

Iy Dvu1i0.—For $100 you can buy a real thread lace 
point of good size, and, though not of the finest qual- 
ity, far preferable to lama or princesse lace. Points, 
by which we mean the three-cornered, half-square 
shawls, are much more fashionable than circles. 

C. Van V¥.—White ‘suits will be greatly worn this 
summer, of materials of every thickness, ranging 
from the white serge suits for yachting to thin or- 
gandy muslins for visiting dresses. Cedar-berry and 
straw-colored kid gloves will be worn with them; 
also very bright-colored gloves to match the sash, 
cravat bow, and hat trimmings. Cut your lemon- 
colored poplin with a Watteau neck, similar to the 
Pompadour, but rounded at the corners rather than 
square. Make Maria Theresa sleeves. 

M. B.—We do not publish addresses in this column. 
Read answer to “ Miss Lizzie M‘B.,” in Bazar No. 23. 

Louis C.—The ladies’ riding boots made by our best 
shoe merchants are of glossy French morocco of good 
body, lined with kid. This makes them stiff, and not 
so apt to wrinkle on the leg, as kid lined with linen 
is sure todo. They are buttoned on the side and cut 
very high on the leg, even higher than your model, 
reaching almost to the knee. Curved French heels two 
inches high, and mot set far under the foot. White 
fan-stitching and a bow below the instep for orna- 
ment. Small silver-plated spurs are worn by eques- 
triennes. Carriage boots are of satin-frangais but- 
toned at the side, medium half-rounded toes (pointed 
toes are not worn), and curved heels an inch and a 
half high. Scallops around the ankles and beside 
the button-holes are heavily overcast with black silk 
floss. These scallops are sufficient trimming with a 
handsome bow of satin and lace, or of satin-frangais 
needle-worked, placed at the end of the front seam. 
Such bows are sold here by the pair or dozen. For 
more elaborate trimming a vine pattern of embroid- 
ery, braiding, and small jets extends up the instep 
seam and around the ankle. Misses’ shoes have 
curved heels an inch and a quarter high. The heel 
of the Marie Antoinette slipper is placed near the 
centre of the foot, but the weight rests on the toes. 
Such shoes are making misery for their wearers and 
fortunes for the chiropodists. 

Miss Frank B.—Casaque is pronounced as if 
spelled cassock, with the accent on the first syllable. 
It differs from a basque in having much fullness in 
the back of the skirt. One-third extra fullness is 
enough for a gathered flounce, 

A Country Moruer.—Make the linen lawn suit for 
your five-year-old girl a gored Gabrielle and short 
loose sacque. Trim with two narrow ruffles. It is 
difficult for so smail a child to keep a fichu properly 
adjusted. 

A Reaver.—The process of skeletonizing leaves has 
already been given in the Bazar. 

Curvatier.—The Heraldry Office is the proper place 
in England to which to apply for information respect- 
ing armorial bearings. Debrett’s Peerage may possi- 
bly supply the facts you desire. 

Reaprr.—An enterprising book agent would be 
likely to make his or her expenses in traveling, and 
thus secure the change of scene recommended. You 
wonld have little difficulty, with proper references, in 
obtaining such an agency from reliable publishers, 
after which your success would depend mainly on 
yourself, 

S.—As we have repeatedly said, we can recommend 
no depilatories. The other information you seek has 
already been given in our columns. 

Mrs. Grorce.—Make your white grenadine with 
demi-train and peplum, trimmed with puffs of the 
same, piped with blue satin. The tight-fitting cor- 
sage has a low Watteau neck and Maria Theresa 
sleeves. Line with white silk if you can afford it; 
if not, use the glossy silesia lining. 

H. W. 8. 8.—Fine hair-cloth or crinoline for skirts 
costs 75 cents a yard, and is about half a yard wide. 
Stiff cross barred foundation, a serviceable cotton 
goods, is 35 cents a yard, and three-fourths wide. 
You can purchase it at any dry-goods store. 

Roxana.—China crape is the most elegant material 
for an opera cloak, but is expensive. The shape is a 
large mantilla, belted behind, a deep fall over the 
arms, and long tabs in front. Trim with bands of 
the same, edged with pink velvet, and a deeply net- 
ted fringe of pink and white mixed. In lieu of crape 
use soft white merino or opera cloth. This is a regu- 
lar opera cloak ; but why not get for the present sea- 
son for parties, balls, and indeed for carriage wear, a 
burnous of the new repped cloth mentioned in the 





New York Fashions of the present Number? Your 
ideas about making the white. pine-apple dress are 
very good. Get rose-pink silk for the box-pleated 
flounces, and ravel the edges half an inch to form a 
light feathery fringe. Put narrow ruffles ‘of the silk 
around the Pompadour square of the corsage. Puff 
the sleeves to the elbow with narrow pink ruches 
between the puffs and ruffles below. Short wide 
pink silk sash, with flounces on the ends. A full- 
blown rose with vine of buds and leaves is the coif- 
fure, with a similar rose for corsage bouquet and to 
loop the upper skirt. 

Mas. F. E. L.—Trim your new black siik with three 
five-inch flounces sweeping down from the belt like a 
trained tunic or court mantle. Make a peplum and 
sash by any of the patterns given in the Supplement 
of this Number of the Bazar. Square neck and coat- 
sleeves ruffied at the elbow to imitate the Maria The- 
resa sleeves. Valenciennes chemisette and frill at 
the wrist. Trim the old silk with pinked ruches of 
black silk, with an inner ruche of white or green 
silk. Blue would suit your fair complexion best for 
evening. The evening dress you describe is tasteful 
— stylish, especially if worn with pink roses in your 

air. 

Mas. H. M. E.—Read reply to “Mrs, F. E. L.” 

Devorep Svssorwwer.— You neglected to inclose 
sample.—Napkins are quite as much used for break- 
fast and tea as for dinner.—Get a straw cap or a hat 
with a melon crown—that is, in rows of scallops from 
the centre downward—and a turned up brim faced and 
bound with brown or blue silk. 

Vinersta Lez. —Get poplin, alpaca, or very dark 
gray pongee for your traveling dress. Make with 
belted mantilia and two skirts trimmed with folds. 





Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 23 for further 





information. White muslin and piqué wrappers will 
be very suitable for morning dresses at the watering- 
places where you are going. Get a black crinoline 
hat or bonnet trimmed with gros grain ribbon. A 
black and white plaid long shawl will answer for ex- 
tra wrapping when traveling. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 


Aveust 7th, 1857, I purchased a WHEELER 
& Wison Sewing Machine, which has been 
used from that day to this, almost incessantly. 
I do not recollect any day, except Sundays, in 
which some work has not been done upon it. 
By far the greater part of the time it has been 
run from seven o’clock in the morning until ten, 
eleven, and often until twelve o'clock at night. 
It has never cost one cent for repairs, and is to- 
day in as complete working order as the day I 
bought it. I would not exchange it for a new 
machine of any other kind. 

Harriet A. BELLows. 
Seneca Falls, November 22, 1868, 





A SECRET MADE PUBLIC. 


To save all farther dispute as to the vegetable 
principles which impart to Sozopont its puri- 
fying and preservative properties, the proprietors 
announce that the Bark of the Quillaya Sapona- 
ria, or Soap-Tree of South America—the cleans- 
ing properties of which are unequaled by any 
other vegetable substance as yet discovered—is 
its main ingredient.—[ Com. } 





Coreate & Co.'s Torter Soars. — The article pro- 
duced by this Company we know to be of the very 
best quality. It is a pleasant and effectual purifier 
of the flesh.—Northern Christian Advocate, 





To remove Morn Patours, Freckies, and Tan from 
the face, use Perry’s Mora anv Frroxie Lotion. 
Prepared only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond S8t., N. Y. 
Sold by all Druggists.—{ Com. ] 








Covyine Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented yA Whee! patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
L ADIES’ 





RIDING HATS, 
Something Entirely New. 





DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 

T1T Broapway, NEW YORK HOTEL, 
Importer of English Hats, Novelties in Dress, Straw, 
and Negligé Hats for Men's and Boys’ wear, Ladies’ 
Riding Hats (something entirely new), &c., &c 

ALL OF THE LATEST IMPORTATIONS. 





PAIN PAINT. 


Six pints of Annihilator, for Catarrh or colds in the 
head, or one pint of Pain Paint (double strength), sent, 
free of express charges, on receipt of $5; or one gallon 
of Pain Paint (double strength) for $20. Small bottles 
sold at all Drug Stores. . WOLCOTT, Inventor 
and Sole Proprietor, 181 Chatham Square, New York. 


CONGEALED VERBENA. 
UDU.—A New Solid Perfume. 
C. B. Woopwortn & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 
Specimen cake sent by mail on receipt of 15c. 


DRINK PURE TEAS. 


The New York World and Professor Seeley report: 
“The Teas bought at THE GREAT UNITED 
STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, Nos. 26, 28, 
and 80 Vesey Street, New York (Astor House Block), 
were ABSOLUTELY PURE,” Try their 
90c, AND $1 OOLONG, $1 OR $1.25 
JAPAN OR YOUNG HYSON; or send for 
price-list. FORM CLUBS, and thereby obtain 
your TEAS AND COFFEES at wholesale prices, 
saving all intermediate profits. Agents appointed, 


ay Ot TRS AOS. 


Pen Yan, N. Y., March 11, 1858. 
Dr. Starrorp, —For eight 
years my wife had suffered al- 
most daily with the Nettle- 
Rash—so the doctor called it. 
The three gome s of IRON 
AND SULPH POWDERS 
I sent for has cured her. She 
has had no itching for more 
than two months. Enclosed 
you will find $1 00 for another 
package for a friend similarly 
afflicted. If they do as well ir 
this case, you can sell lots of 
them in Yates County. Send 
by return mail. 
Yours respectfully, 
Stwon G. E.srock, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
1 Package, 12 Powders, $1; 3 Packages, 
36 Powders, $2 50. Mailed Free. 














OOSEY’S Mustcat Caninet.—A Complete 

Library of Modern Music for Voice & Piano-forte : 
Cuortn’s Vases, complete.................. 50c. 
Sixteen Stanparp Sones ror Lapres’ Vorces Bc. 
Berruoven’s 45 OrnigrsaL Warzes......... 50c, 
Compete Oreras ror Piano, each 50c. 

Mailed on on of price. CataLoaues Fre. 

BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGIC HAIR CURLERS. — The 
BEST and simplest thing out for curling the 
hair. Box containing 2 dozen sent to any address for 
60 cents. Address GIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
478 Broadway, New Yerk. 








_. Earliest Times,” and “Giants and Dwarfs.” 








BALL BLACK, & CO, 
Nos. 565 anp 567 BROADWAY, 
OFFER an UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT or 


JURGENSEN, NARDINE, JACOT, 
SALTZMAN, NICOUD, GERARD, 
FRODSHAM, PEARDON, GORDING 
RUGENSTEIN, HARRISON, TAYLOR, &o., 
ALSO, A FULL LINE OF AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 





NEW PIANOS TO RENT. 
NEW PIANOS FOR SALE LOW. 





At HAINES BROS., 
No. 46 East Fourteenth St., Union Square. 


ARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just published : 


THACKERAY’S NOVELS. 

New Edition, bonnie peut with the Author's 
own Illustrations. “VANITY FAIR, a Novel 
without a Hero,” is now amg £ with the Author's 
own Illustrations. Complete in One Volume, 8vo, 
Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 

ta Harrer & Broruens will issue immediate- 
ly New Editions of Thackeray's other Novels, I/lus- 
trated by the Author, at correspondingly low prices. 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS, 
THREE SEASONS IN EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. 
Treating of Vine-Culture; Vine Disease and its 
Cure; Wine-Making and Wines, Red and White; 
Wine-Drinking as affecting Health and Morals, By 
Wuuiam J. Fiaaa., 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 





THE STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. From the 
Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. 
Edited by Witttam Suirn, LL.D. With Maps and 
Woodcuts. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform 
with The Student's New Testament History, a New 
Edition of which is just ready. 


ROBINSON’S FOR HER SAKE. 


FOR HER SAKE. By Frepericx W. Rosurson, 
Author of “‘Carry's Confession,” ‘‘ Mattie: a Stray,” 
“ Christie’s Faith,” ‘‘ No Man's Friend,” ** Poor Hu- 
manity,” &c. With Thirty Illustrations. 8yo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. 


WOOD'S WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES. 


THE WEDDING DAY IN ALL AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. By Epvwaxrp J. Woop, Author of 
“The Curiosities of Clocks and Watches from the 


12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 


DE MILLE’S DODGE CLUB. 


THE DODGE CLUB; or, Italy in 1859. By James 
De Mitre, Author of “ Cord and Creese,” &c. With 
One Hundred Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WALLACE'S MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 


THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: The Land of the 
Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By 
Atrrep Russe. Wacwacr, Author of “ Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “‘ Palm Trees of the 
Amazon,” &c. With Ten Maps and Fifty-one -le- 
gant Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE PSALMS. 
NOTES, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, anv PRAC- 
TICAL, ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. By At- 
Bert Barnes, Author of ‘ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” “ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” 
&c., &c. Complete in Three Volumes. Vols. 1/. and 
III. just ready. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per volume. 


BREAKING A BUTTERFLY; 
OR, BLANCHE ELLERSLIE’S ENDING. By the 
Author of “ Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and Gown,” 
‘* Brakespeare,” ‘‘Sans Merci," “‘ Maurice Dering,” 
&c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


SCOTT'S FISHING-BOOK. 


FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By Genio 
C. Scorr, With 170 Illustrations. Crown!Svo, Cloth, 


CHARLES READE'S NOVELS: 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter. 
of-Fact Romance. By Cuas. Reaps. 8vo, Paper, 
35 cents. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT; or, Jealousy. By Cuas. 
Reave. Fully Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HARD CASH. A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By 
Cuas. Reape. Illustrations. New Edition. 8yo, 
Paper, 35 cents, 
GUICCIOLI'S LORD BYRON. 
MY RECOLLECTIONS OF LORD BYRON; and 
Those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life. By the Countess 
Gerocroit. Translated by Hubert E, H. Jerningham. 
With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


LEVER’S THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 
THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. By Cuas. Lever, + 
Author of “The Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly," 
“Barrington,” ‘ Maurice Tiernay,” “The Daltons,” 
**Charles O'Malley,” &c. With Hiustrations. 8vo, 
Paper, 25 cents. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Keypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 

land, Tyrol, Russ’ 3 enmark, Sweden, Spain, and 

reland. Wi 


Great Britain and th a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868. By W. Pemsroxe Ferriver. 
Revised Edition: Seventh Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 


er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, 
HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK ; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand-Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Ferringr. Assisted 
by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 
cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of 
the different Languages. Square 16mo, Flexible 
Cloth, $1 50. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S LAST NOVELS: 
PHINEAS FINN, the Irish Member. Illustrated by 
Millais. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. PartI. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 
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P'sesce FLOWERS. 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
WREATHS AND GARNITURES, 
Just received per Steamer “ Lafayette,” 
EXPRESSLY FOR OUR RETAIL TRADE. 


— ao 


} OUND HATS. 
FANCY BRAID BONNETS. 
An Immense Stock at a Great Reduction in Prices. 





488 RIBBONS, 
FROM $150 TO $2 PER YARD. 


RIBBONS, SCARFS, TIES, &c., 
At equally low prices. 





| Si LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, &c. 


Just received, 
A large lot of the above goods from Auction, 
which we are 
Selling at less than Cost of Importation. 
Also, 
A Large Stock of 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDER SKIRTS, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 





| Poiestatadedl CLOAK AND DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, 
In Every Variety and Style. 


—_ 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PABRASOLS anp SUN UMBRELLAS, 
IN ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
> Cor. Fourrrentu Sr. anp Untverstry Piace, : 


UNION SQUARE. 





*° HOWELLS’ 


FINIS 


L\ TIN 


Ef 


PINS 


DEALERS. 








L4PIES TROUSSEAUX i 
FOR 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY DOLLARS: 


6 Muslin Chemises.............. at $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen Met, ashe ab bAGKGnen at 5 00.. 30 00 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... at 2 00.. 12 00 
6 Pairs of Linen 7 eeetae at 400.. 24 00 
f° 4. eee at 250.. 750 
EET ns dhs oos004anrndeee at 3 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses,......... at 4 00.. 12 00 
3 = - Nees caakind at 5 00.. 15 00 

8 Tucked-Yoke Cambric Night 
IIE a be s'e'c esiwsnpeactess at 7 00.. 21 00 

3 Tucked- Yoke Cambric Night 
Dresses, Embroidered........ at 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirte..............+.. at 7 00.. 14 00 
3 Dressing Sacques.............+ at 4 00.. 12 00 
1 De Laine Robe de Chambre............. 15 00 
S Corect Covers ...ccccocrccccece at 4 00.. 12 00 
$230 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
can be had on application, or will be sent by Express, 
C.0.D. Every thing is made in the best possible 
manner, and from the very best materials. 

LORD & TAYLOR, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing Dep't, 
Nos. 461 to 467 Broadway. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 





Warerooms, 
No. 81 BROADWAY, N. ae Send for Circular. 


| Fpeeeed AND CHILDREN’S DEPART- 
MENT. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Have now in stock an Elegant Assortment of 


WALKING SUITS IN SILKS, POPLINS, MO- 
HAIRS, AND OTHER DE- 
SIRABLE MATERIALS, 

LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
UNDER LINEN, MORNING 
WRAPPERS, EMBROIDER- 
ED ROBES, 

INFANTS’ WARDROBES, Complete; also 
WEDDING OUTFITS. 

DRESSMAKING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Special Attention is called to our Corset Department. 


A FULL LINE OF FRENCH WOVEN CORSETS, 
from 85c. to $8 per pair. 


BROADWAY anp 11TH STREET. 


Ji yh G GOODS, FROM THE LATE 
AUCTIONS. Bombazines, Parisiennes, Tamise, 
Crepe Cloths, Iron Grenadines, Serge Grenadines, Flor- 
entines, &c. Black Silks—decid bergena. Wieck 
Alpacas and Poplin Al 50c., worth 70c.; 65c., 
worth 90c.; 75c., worth $1. veling Dress G 
in select shades, at unusually low prices. Secon 
Mourning Goods, choice styles, at popular prices. 
JACKSON’S MOURNING STORE, 
No, 651 Baoapway, between Spring and Prince 








Sts. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 
Publish the following Works: 


FLAGG'S EUROPEAN VINEYARDS. Three Sea- 
sons in European Vineyards. Treating of Vine-Cul- 
ture; Vine Disease and its Cure; Wine-Making and 
Wines, Red and White ; Wine-Drinking as affecting 
Health and Morals. By Wittiam J. Fiace, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 





SCOTT’S FISHING-BOOK. Fishing in American 
Waters. By Genio C. Soorr. With 170 Iilustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





MEAD'S GRAPE CULTURE. An Elementary Treat- 
ise on American Grape Culture and Wine-Making. 
a Perer B. Meav. Profusely Ilustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00, 





THE AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. Being Princi- 
les and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, — 
lowers, and Shrubbery. To which are added brie 

Notes on Farm Crops, with a Table of their average 
Product and Chemical Constituents. By ALexan- 
pee Watson. Several Hundred Llustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 





VAUX’S ARCHITECTURE. Villas and Cottages: 
A Series of a. 4 Fe ag for Execution in the 
United States. By Catverr Vaux, Architect (late 
Downine & Vaux). New Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. Illustrated by nearly 500 Engravings. 8yo, 
Cloth, $8 00. 





WOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS: being a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, classed ac- 
cording to their Principles of Construction. By J. 
G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “ Illustrated Nat- 
ural History.” With about 140 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood by G. Pearson, from Original De- 
signe made by F. W. Keyl and E. A. Smith, under 
the Author's Superintendence. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $4 50. 





ta” Harrser & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





ANTED—AGENTS— 
$75 to $200 per month, 
every where, male and female, 
to introduce the GENUINE 

IMPROVED COMMON-SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tack, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and em- 
broider in a most superior manner. Price only $18. 
Fally warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic 
k Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still 
the cloth can not be pulled apart without tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $200 per month and ex- 
penses, or a commission from which twice that amount 
can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., Pirrssureu, 
Pa., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 














PIANOS ax ORGANS. } 


Prices greatly reduced for Cash. New Seven-Octave 
Pianos, of first-class makers, for $275. New Cabinet 
Organs and Melodeons for $50 and upward. Second- 
hand Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs from $40 to $175, 
at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


CURL YOUR HAIR. 


SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S 
MAGNETIC CURLIQUE 
sent FREE. It curls straight hair (without injury) in 
soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing Curls, on THE FIRST 
appLication. Address, with Stamp, 
Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parxman, Ouro. 


RIENDS, for valuable information address 
(with stamp), HARRIS BROTHERS, Boston, 
Agents wanted. 











Mass. 





T. STEWART & CO. 
- will continue to offer their 
Large and Elegant Stock of 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, POPLINS, . 
PLAIN AND BROCHE GRENADINES, 
BAREGES, INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR 
SHAWLS, EMBROIDERIES, 
LACES, LACE GOODS; 
PARIS-MADE 
SILK AND POPLIN WALKING SUITS, 
With Bonnets to Match; 

SILK SACQUES, HOSIERY, LADIES’ AND 
GENTLEMEN'S UNDERGARMENTS, 
ALEXANDRE’'S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES, 
ORGANDIES, JACONETS, CAMBRICS, &c., 
At the recent greatly reduced prices, notwithstand- 
ing the increased value of gold. 

Broapway, 4TH Avenve, 9TH anv 10TH Srreers. 





P{OUSESEEPING AND FURNISHING 
GOODS: 

LINENS, SHEETINGS, TOWELINGS, DAMASES, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS, NAPKINS, 
FLANNELS, BLANKETS, QUILTS, 
BLEACHED AND BROWN COTTON SHIRTINGS, 
SHEETINGS, 

NEW STYLES STANDARD PRINTS, &c. 

SATIN DAMASKS, TERRY, REPS, 
BROCATELLES, PLUSHES, CHINTZES, 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
SHADES, SHADE LINENS, &c. 
CARPETS, CARPETING, RUGS, MATS, 
COCOA AND CANTON MATTING, 
ENGLISH AND DOMESTIC OILCLOTHS, &c. 
For Sale at Extremely Low Prices. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broapway, 4ru AVENUE, 9rH aND 10Tu SreReets. 





A MERITED TRIBUTE: | 


Watrer Henou, Esq., 137 Broadway, New York, af- 
ter having been bald for ae of ten years, used 
BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS for ight months, and 
has now a thick lustrous head of real black hair. 








A Vital Question Answered.—Thousands 
of dyspeptic and bilious sufferers, who have exhausted 
the list of official remedies in vain, are asking what 
they shall do next, and if there is any remedy for their 
migery. eis. TARRANT’S Erreevescent SELTzER 
Apgnient will give them immediate relief, and event- 
ually restore them to perfect health. Itis a stomachic, 
an alterative, a purgative, and a gentle diuretic, com- 
bined in one delicious and refreshing draught. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ANTED—AGENTS—to sell the AMER- 
ICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price $25. The 
simplest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St.Louis, Mo. 


|S pany seated PILLS anv OINTMENT 
are guaranteed to cure the very worst cases of 
bronchial disease. This is no idle statement. Suffer- 
ers, take heed ere it is too late—your bronchial affec- 
tion may soon be a settled consumption. 











REISSUE OF "THACKERAY’S NOVELS 
By HARPER & BROTHERS, 


With Thackeray’s Own Illustrations. 





Messrs. HARPER & BRotuers have just ready a New Edition of 


VAMITY FARR. 


A NOVEL WITHOUT A HERO. 


By WM. M. THACKERAY. 


With the Author’s own Illustrations. 


Complete 


in One Vol., 8vo, Paper, Price FIFTY CENTS. 


To be followed immediately by New Editions of the Author’s other Novels, 


at correspondingly low prices. 


HarPER & Brotuers have also just ready New, Legible, and Popular Edi- 


tions of 


CHARLES READE’S NOVELS: 


HARD CASH. Illustrated. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 
NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. §8vo. 


FOUL PLAY. 8vo. 


To be followed immediately by Charles Reade’s other Novels. 





ta Hanrer & Broruzns will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price, 


FINE WATCHES 


AT 
IMPORTERS’ PRICES. 


SOLID GOLD 
: Hontine-Casz Lams’ Wator 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $36. Lepine 
Movement, Gold Balance, $32. 
FINE SILVER 
Gents’ Huntine-Casze Warones, 
Lever Movement, First Quality, $14; Extra Quality, 
$16. IMPERIAL DUPLEX 
Eneravep Movement, Ruby Jewels, Sweep Seconds, 
Sitver Hountine Cases, $18. 
AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 
2-oz. Silver Cases, $15; Full Jeweled, $16. 
SOLID GOLD 
: Gents’ Huntive-Casz Watoues. 
First Quality, Lever Movement, Full Jeweled, Adjust- 
ed Balance, Regulated and Warranted, $45; Extra 
Quality, $48 ; and Watches of every description, equal- 
ly low, sent by express, to be paid for after they have 
been received and examined. Any Watch received 
from us may be returned or exchanged if not giving 
erfect satisfaction. Full Descriptive Price-Lists sent 
ree. 8S. H. MOORE & CO., Importers, 
2 and 54 Joun Sr., New York. 


SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO., New York. 








Elegant in form, and of superior material and work- 
manship. With Safety Lock Rivets. Firm and True. 
Edged with the Finest Steel. 

, Sent by Mail, post free, on receipt of price, as ful- 
ows: 


LADIES’ ORDINARY SIZE.......... 
WITH LARGE HANDLES........... 


SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
$6. FLUTING and PLAITING MACHINE. $6. 


The rapid sale of this new and ingenious machine 
shows that it meets a great want in the dressmaking 
business. It makes regular and beautiful fiuting, 
plaiting of various widths and styles, and the favorite 
quilling, or plaited ruffling. It is simple, durable, 
easily oa light, and portable. For dressmakers 
whose business would not justify the purchase of a 
$100 or $75 machine it is rnvaALUABLE. Send for circu- 
lar. This machine can be bought only of the under- 
signed, its manufacturers. Orders filled promptly. 

GEO. R. HOUGHTON & CO., Flint, Mich. 


ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 
GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE THE 
HAIR GROW AND PREVENT ITS FALLING OUT, 
75 CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 


$20 A DAY to Male and Female 


‘—— to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in 
the market sold for less than $40. All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pros- 
ecution and imprisonment. Full particulars free. 
dress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

















qe UBRITUR E. 
WARREN WARD & CO, 
Nos. 75 & 77 Serine Sr., corner of Crosby. 
Established 1850. 

Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers of the latest 
styles of BEDROOM, PARLOR, DINING, and LIBRA- 
RY FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS, 
&c., &c. Suitable for City and Country residences. 
ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS FOR 1869. 


Harprr'’s Maagazrvg, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's Weekiy, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Magazine, Harper's Weex y, and Harper's 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WeExty, or 
Bazaz will be suppleed gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussorrsenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wexk.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 








oe 

Bulecribers to the Magazine, Weekty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

‘The olumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. ? 

The Volumes of the Weexr.y commence with the 
year. When notime is specified, it will be understood 
that the subscriber wishes to commence with the Num- 
ber next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Brorurrs is prefer- 
a to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 5 

In ordering the Macazrxr, the Werxty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harrer’s PEeRioprca.s. 
Harper's Mi ine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 








Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








A Wesrzxn correspondent re- 
lates the following ludicrous 


story: 

Boardi ng the my meme Ex- 
press on the Little Miami Rail- 
road one evening, we had com- 
fortably doubled up preparatory 
to a snooze, when we were sa- 
luted by a tall African as fol- 
lows: 

**Look here, boss, I wants to 
ax you a question. I's a good 
way from home, and wants to 
know if I's on the right tract.” 

“Where do you want to go, 
uncle 2" we asked. 

“To Fort Gibson, "way down 
in Arkin-saw, Sah. Now, boss, 
T's ignorant, and wants to know 
if I's on the right kear for Cin- 
cernati.” 

We assured our sable friend 
he was all right for Cincinnati, 
when he broke loose as follows: 

“ Look a heah, boss; I doesn't 
know nothing when I’s away 
from home —cleah fact, Sah. 
When I started out from Wash- 
ington City I had a powerful long 
string of dese heah"—exhibiting 
that portion of his through-tick- 
et which had not been taken up. 
“*Ebery now and then a gentle- 
man comes ‘round and tars off a 
little piece. Tell you, Sah, it's 
gitten mighty short. ‘Fraid it 
ain't ne to hold out until I 
gets through.” 

This last remark created quite 
Ah an pon in which the jokist 
joined heartily. 


\ 
\ 
J 


\ 


—o——_ 


Oxrmooraruy.—A shoemaker 
received a note from a lady to ‘ : 
whom he was particularly attached, requesting him 
to make her a new pair of shoes; and not knowing 
exactly the style she required, he dispatched a written 
missive to her, asking whether she would like them 
to be “‘wround or squire toad.” The lady, indignant 
at this rash specimen of orthography, replied, ‘‘ Knee- 
ther.” 


—_—_——... - -—  - 


Catt To Hean.—** That you believe you have a call 
to preach is all very well, as far as it goes,” said an 
old Doctor of Divinity to a theological student. ‘‘ But,” 
he added, ‘“‘we must wait and see whether people 
think they have a call to hear you.” 

Pole RE ORE 

WANTED: A STEAM DOMESTIC. 
Oh, that this present were my dwelling-place, 
With one steam-servant for my minister! 
Then I'd dispense with all Jemima's race, 
And, hiring none, keep it instead of her. 
Ye mechanists, by whose unceasing stir 
New helps are still invented, can ye not 
Construct me such an engine? Do I err 
In deeming such will work in many a cot, 

Though with one to be blest may never be my lot? 


—_—————— 





The man who had no music in his sole wore sea- 
soned leather. 





Powner.—-A little boy, five years old, while writhing 
under the tortures of the ague, was told by his mother 
to rise up and take a oe she had prepared for 
him. “Powder! powder!” said he, raising himself 
on his elbow, and putting on a 
roguish smile; “mother, I ain't a 
gun!” 
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If Hats continue to Tilt forward at this rate, 
they will soon become Vertical ; 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A RAMBLE AMQNG AUTHORS. 


Though man with man can scarce agree 
Upon a given thing, 

There are to whom we bow the knee, 
And to whose names we cling. 


Few ladies are without a Hood, 
And ev'ry way you turn 

You meet with many people Gay, 
And silent ones quite Sterne. 


The race is seldom to the Swift 
(This fact is true, I hope) ; 

The sternest Protestants admire 
A certain famous Pope. 


The butcher has his harmless Lamb 
(Which, sooth to say, he kills); 

And almost ev'ry country known 
Claims its especial Mills. 


Holland is taken by the Dutch, 
And there a while we'll stay; 

While folks who like not brighter hues 
Are partial to the Gray. 


The man of staves his Cooper has: 
The papers all can Reade; 

While ev’ry miller has his Saxe, 
And hunters Uraw a Bede. 


Most women Marryatt the age 
That others did before; 

And now, although it gives me Paine, 
I can not tell you Moore. 














SEASONABLE HINTS FOR 
SOCIAL GARDENING. 

All the winter months you will 
have taken care to prepare the 
mands for the seeds of innocent 
irtations. Sow in time for the 
Newport season. Beware of late 
frosts. Confirmed bachelors or con- 
firmed ied men may now set 
about destroying weeds. The sim- 


plest that we can recom- | 
mend is to cut off the thin end, and |, 
having inserted it in your mouth, 


light the other end with any inodor- 
ous match: inhale and exhale the 
smoke. Thus the weed will be 
gradually destroyed; and with the 
assistance of a few friends thou- 
sands may be got rid of in the 
same way. 

Box. To Ladies. Box in all gar- 
dening operations is merely used as 
an ornamental border. The best 
for the purpose of posting of colors 
is the opera-box; then the theatre- 
box. Any box on the Grand Stand 
at Jerome Park will well repay 
whatever trouble it may have cost 
a careful mother with three eligible 
daughters. City men may cultivate 
stocks with a view to future opera- 
tions. 

Ladies can now make cuttings. 
A cutting is easily made, and the 
objectionable person disposed of for 
the remainder of the season. 

Now is a good time to transplant 
affections. In all such operations 
you must treat them as you would 
early peas, and look well to the stakes. 
In ordinary gardening the proverb 
that “‘as you make your 80 you 
must lie on it” does not a ply. he 

ener who was found. ying on 
is bed after he had made it would 
be immediately dismissed. 

For Gentlemen, Now is the time 
fora good crop. Fifty cents to your 
hair-dresser will do it. 

A good deal of careful and judi- 
cious dressing is required mornin 
and evening. About this period 
wall-flowers come into bloom ; they 
are to be effectively trained in rows 
on landings, in ante-rooms, and up 
the staircases of mansions and hot 
houses during the ball-giving sea- 

D 


son. 
To Laties for the Toilette - Table. 
Pot out rouge and blonde de perle, 
careful 
ange ink. Ug in bapa and 
your powder ; also a pow- 
der-paff in your packet: a 
cshangpiceiiiinsedae> 
“Do you publish matrimonial no- 
tices for the subscribers to your pa- 
per?” said a gentlemanly- looking 
youth, stepping into our office the 
other morning. 
“fa ae 
“Well, then, I" and get mar- 
ried; for I don't Po any Pl cod way 
of getting my name in your paper, 
since you have rejected all my po- 
etical effusions.” 





—————— 


men and a boy to look to the eat 
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Which, in Some Instances, 





The following is a Spanish epitaph upon a youn 
girl who died a °C 


ie. 
Fear not; approach, oh! passer-by, 


es 


Mr. C—— was in the habit of asking his children to 
repeat the text, on their return from church, to prove 
that they gave attention. One Sabbath the text was, 
**Why stand ye here all the day idle? Go into m 
vineyard and work, and whatsoever is right I will 
pay thee.” 

Charlie came home, and was asked to repeat the 
text. He hesitated a moment, and then, as if it just 
came to him after much thought, he said: ‘*‘ What are 
you standing ‘round here doing nothin’ for? Go into 
my barn-yard and go to work, and I'll make it all 
right with you.” 


<= 
WRONG SORT OF TWIN. 

“You ought always to take me out with you, my 
dear,” said a wife. ‘*‘ You know they say that happi- 
ness was born a twin.” 

‘ “Yes, love; but not a Siamese twin,” replied the 
rute. 





ashi diallpaecaiteti 
“Very good, but rather too pointed,” as the codfish 
said when he swallowed the bait. 
_—- 
**Excuse me, Sir,” said a beggar, “but you have 
given me a counterfeit.” 
“Well, well, my child, keep it for your honesty.” 
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Scene—F ASHIONABLE Locauity; GRAND RECEPTION 


GenTLEMAN (with Umbrella). “Is Smith’s Carriage here?” 
without). “There’s Fourteen of that name here. 


Voice (from 


A PERPLEXING SITUATION. 


AND DEPARTURE OF THE BELLE OF THE EVENING. 


Which one did you want?” 


Will be a Decided Improvement. 








[June 12, 1869. 
VARIOUS PANCIRS ON 
WEDDINGS. 


A Wooden Wedding—Marryin 
a blockhead. . 





Een taaiying 
A Tin Wedding—Marrying a 
ar ad 


Paper Wedding — Marrying 
anf Silver. Wedding —Marryin 
suver v — Ma 
sa ty ny > of sixty. —e 

n Iron ing—Marrying a 
blacksmith. ad 
A Linen Wedding—Marrying a 
laundress. 


a “glass e 


—_——@—————— 

Tue most Srzaprast For.ow- 
ERS OF OUR Forronz—Our cred- 
itors. 

———_———_ 


It is said that blood tells. 
This explains, we suppose, why 
“murder will out.” 

PE 

Tux Mttxmen's Sone—“ Shall 
we Gather at the River?" 

sci > 

The sexton of a village, think- 
ing he saw a ghost one night 
in the church-yard, exclaimed: 
* Avaunt, Satan! Iam the third 
officer of the church.” 

Meicceitialinddins 

A Desatr on tue ConstiTu- 
Tion—A consultation with a 
physician. 

ssiblsbaliieasceiipiion 

Morro or Market-GaRDENERS 

—** Let us have peas.” 


——_——_~>——— 
An old lady put on her specs, 
and taking by om village newspaper, the first thin; 
which caught her eyes was the eading of a politica’ 
bars which — ~—— — ‘4 . 

**Bless my soul!” said the good old dame, “I ho 
it won’t move on my son William's farm on the border 
of Indiana.” 





— ro 


What is taken from you before you get it?—Your 
photograph. 





SR KS 
Tuovcutre. Hosrrtatiry—Entertaining an idea. 
anatomic 
Parer Ccurrs—Newspaper attacks. 
ARSE ses SANE 


People in Newport must be very inquisitive. A 
painter in that city, at work on a house, to save the 
necessity of answering questions, hangs out the fol- 
lowing bulletin: 

“* ANSWERS TO ALL QUESTIONS. 

“Building red. Sashes blue. Bricks to be pencil- 
ed if the money holds out. Only one coat. Hudson, 
painter.” 

—_—_—_ 

A Taste or Interrst—The dinner-table. 

delenit 


Tur Canryz Fanoy—Too often the calf of one's leg. 





a te 
Who was the first naval officer ?—Noah. 


— 


A few nights since a son of the Emerald Isle was 
riding from the City Hall to Harlem on a Third Av- 
enue car. The conductor called for 
his ticket, but the passenger was 
unable to find it. 

“What will I do?” says Pat. 

“Pay me seven cents,” says the 
conductor. 

“Murther an’ ouns! but I didn't 
give but six for the ticket.” 

“Can't help that,” replied the 
conductor: “our fare is seven cents 
or a ticket.” Which sum Pat un- 
willingly passed over. 

Soon after he called the conduct- 
or, with joy beaming on his coun- 
tenance, and said, “I’ve found it; 
now give me back my cint and take 
the ticket.” 

Which was done, much to the 








Pat pot thinking ‘he wi poring 
at no nKID ie was a. 
double fare. re ” . 


What is a young girl's most 
charming quality ?—That which she 
does not know that she possesses, 


BSS ABET We 
ECHO ANSWERS. 
Of what has Heaven given us an 
equal share ?—Air. 
hat does a rumor often do when 
it flies )—Lies. 
Which is the loveliest flower that 
rows ?—Rose. 
Whose children are we apt to 
think the sweetest flowers ?—Ours. 
What in manner is eure to please? 


—Hhase. 

What will frequently overcome 
the most austere ?—Tear. 

What loses its flavor when wo 
borrow it ?—Wit. 

What is it that wealth seldom ex- 
tinguishes ?—Wishes. 

What traits are difficult to ex- 
terminate ?—Innate, 

What did Cleopatra to her bosom 


a king p- 

at enabled Newton the law of 

the universe to grapple ?—Apple. 
—nostiiibiilinseettinin 


PERSUASIVES TO MATRI- 
MONY. 


* You ought to marry.” 

** Never.” 

*T know a good girl for you.” 
* Let me alone.” 

* She is ey, 

“Then she is sly.” 

* Beautiful.” 

“The more dangerous.” 
“Of good family.” 

“Then she is proud.” 
“Tender-hearted,” 

‘Then she is jealous,” 

“She has talents.” 

“To kill me.” 

“ And thousands of dollars.” 
**] will take her.” 


——— 

Why is the road of trans 
so hard?—Because it is so much 
traveled. 


—>——__—_ 

A verdant old lady in New Jerse: 
thinks the ice crop will be go 
this =. because there hasn't been 
much frost to injure:it. 





What is that which, when thrown 
out, you — always catch without 
_ hands ?—A hint. 


———~»———_ 

Mxran.—We heard of a man the 
other day who is so mean that when 
he weeps he eaves the tears to se- 
cure the salt. 














